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SOCIAL STUDIES 


FOR ALL GRADES 


Kindergarten; Grades |, 2, 3: 
SOCIAL STUDIES UNITS FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 8: 
OUR UNITED STATES 
OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS 


Social Studies Units For the Primary Grades: Suggested study 
outlines, projects, and activities for 8 of the most frequently used 
units. This book is 9 x 12 inches in order to give large amounts of 
space to the fully illustrated projects. 


Each unit, in addition to the study outline, contains projects, con- 
struction ideas, seatwork, designs, reading charts, games, posters, 
outline pictures, book covers, and other practical helps. 


All of the material is adaptable. It can be arranged for use with 
older or younger groups of children. All of these outlines are of 
proved merit — they have appeared in early issues of Junior Arts 
and Activities and have been revised and re-edited especially for this 
compilation! 


Our United States: Study outlines and other material on individ- 
ual states of the union. Projects, maps, activities, reference data. 
States included: Alaska, California, District of Columbia, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Wash- 
ington (state), and Wisconsin. 


Our Good Neighbors: A revised edition. Ready-to-use material 
on Mexico, Central and South America that will save you long hours 
of hunting for references and planning classroom activities and 
projects. 


Contains study outlines, projects, maps, activities, and reference ma- 
terial. Countries included are Canada, Mexico, Central and South 
America. 


Each of the books is devoted, in large measure, to full-page ideas for 
classroom activities. All are adaptable. All are suggestive of other, 
additional projects which may be carried out. 


Compiled by the editors and artists of Junior Arts and Activities. 


Only 75ec each postpaid 


Our United States and Our Good Neighbors may be 
purchased in combination for only $1.00 postpaid. 


THE JONES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
538 SOUTH CLARK STREET tye emerss SHCA 5 ILLINOIS 











Songs...Projects 


for every season of the year 


YEAR-'ROUND ARTS AND 
CRAFTS PROJECTS 
and SONGS 
FOR EVERY SEASON 

Year-Round Arts and Crafts 


Projects is the answer to many of 
your classroom problems: “Where 
can I get unit suggestions that are 
vital and helpful?” “What about 
projects which utilize materials at 
hand?” “Where can I find new and 
different ideas for special events 
and holidays?” —It is an answer 
that will save your time, your 
money, and many hours of research. 

This book contains 48 pages of 
practical suggestions and ideas 
which may be used as they are, or 
adapted to meet your special needs. 
There are abundant, purposeful 
project ideas, material for every 
grade and age level from kinder- 
garten to junior high. 

Year-Round Arts and Crafts 
Projects has been compiled by the 
editors and artists of Junior Arts 
and Activities to bring you material 
you want and need in the way you 
can use it to the best advantage for 
you and your classes. 


ONLY 75ec POSTPAID 


(Remittance must accompany all orders.) 


SONGS 
FOR EVERY SEASON 


is a brand-new compilation of sim- 
ple songs for little people—kinder- 
garten and grades 1, 2, and 3. 

These songs, which have been re- 
printed from past issues of Junior 
Arts and Activities, make an excel- 
lent addition to your music library. 
The words are such as young chil- 
dren can understand and enjoy. 
The rhythm patterns are pro- 
nounced and pleasing to children. 
The melodies are ones that children 
like to sing and are able to sing. 

Each song is complete on one 
page and the music is clear and 
easy to read. No extensive musical 
background is necessary in order to 
play the simple accompaniments on 
the piano. 

In many cases the rhythm pat- 
terns are so pronounced that the 
children are able to devise arrange- 
ments for their rhythm bands. 


ONLY 75c POSTPAID 


(Remittance must accompany all orders.) 


The JONES PUBLISHING CO. 
538 S. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 5, ILL 


























This department is calculated to add to 
Junior Arts and Activities’ usefulness to you. 
Each month we shall answer as many of 
your questions as possible in these columns. 
In addition, each question received will be 
answered by a personal letter. 

To give you the: benefit of the knowledge 
and opinions of more than one individual, 
we have planned that your questions will be 
answered by different individuals on our 
staff, including the editor of Junior Arts and 
Activities. 

Address all questions to the Editor, Junior 
Arts and Activities, 538 South Clark Street, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 


. 
Dear Editor: 

Please give me the full addresses 
of some companies advertising 
games, rhythms, dances, and so on. 

E.A., North Carolina 
Noble and Noble, 100 Fifth Ave., New 

York 11 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44 St., New 

York 18 
Follett Publishing Co., 1255 S. Wabash, 

Chicago 5 
Folk Dance Federation of California, 

c/o Ethyl Turner, 3263 Sacramento 

St., San Francisco, California 


Dear Editor: 


I should like to know what amount 
of reading and numbering a begin- 


THE LETTER BOX 


ning pupil is expected to have ac- 
complished by February. I have 40 
pupils classified in the primer and 
first grades in a rural school. 

Also, I wonder where I might ob- 
tain an outlined curriculum for the 
beginning pupil? Thank you. 


B.E.Q., Virginia 


Regarding the amount of reading 
and numbering a beginning pupil is 
expected to have accomplished by the 
beginning of the second semester of the 
first grade, I think most authorities 
would agree that that depends upon the 
situation. Perhaps the entire first sem- 
ester will be spent on reading- and arith- 
metic-readiness programs. This will be 
particularly true if the children have 
not had kindergarten experience. 

In the field of numbers, emphasis will 
be placed on concepts rather than the 
systematic teaching of facts. In read- 
ing, the primer and first-grade programs 
are most important but, as with the 
arithmetic program, no specific goal 
can be set for the first semester, indeed, 
not for the entire year. This is true 
because some of the slower learners will 
work to their full capacity without ac- 


complishing as much as the majarity; 
and the goal is progress, the develop- 
ment of the desire to read and a liking 
for reading, a knowledge of the tools 
of reading, and so on. 

For an outlined curriculum for the 
beginning pupil I suggest that you con- 
sult your state department of education. 
In the state department teachers’ hand- 
books which most states do put out, 
there are usually curriculum plans and 
outlines designed specifically for the 
schools in the particular state. 


Dear Editor: 

Can you tell me where I can ob- 
tain envelopes similar to those in 
which magazines and leaflets are 
mailed? 

I want them to use for material up 
to 5%" x 8%". They need not have 
clip closings. 

R.S., Indiana 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana 
Ave., Chicago, or Favor Ruhl & Co., 
425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, should 
be able to furnish you with the kind of 
material you want. 


(Continued on page 42) 





| Wh Kegret --- 


It is with a great deal of profes- 
sional and personal regret that the 
staff of Junior Arts and Activities 
announces its retirement. 

For the past seven and a half 
years, your editor—first as assistant 
editor, then as managing editor, and, 
since 1943, as editor—has felt in close 
touch with you teachers who are our 
subscribers. You have expressed 
your needs and wishes; you have told 
us your problems; all of us have come 
to know you. 

Our entire staff has tried to serve 
you. It has been our hope and en- 
deavor to make each issue of Junior 
Arts and Activities better than the 
last. We published — insofar as we 
have been able—the material you 
wanted in the manner most useful to 
you and your pupils. 

Now our staff has been dispersed 
and we go on to other things. We 
do not do so without sincere feelings 
of loss for the association we have 
-~ had with each other and with you, our 
‘ loyal friends. 

We trust that Junior Arts and Ac- 
tivities will continue to please you and 
that you will find it valuable in your 
work. 

Ann Oberhauser, Editor 
Amy Scharf, Assistant Editor 
Rosemary Goldfein, Staff Artist 
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“DE LUXE” PENCIL SET 


with COIN POCKET 








A genuine leather case with 
a clever little pocket on the 
flap for loose change. Com- 
plete with 4 Hexagonal 
Pencils, Penholder, and Rul- 
er. Each article is stamped 
with the same name in gold. 
All pencils are full 7” long 
—of standard high quality, 
No. 2 medium soft, highly 
polished, with gilt tip and 








Please ship 


sets imprinted 


° COMPLETE POSTPAID 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


“DeLuxe” Pencil Sets per following instructions. 


best quality rubber eraser. 





sets imprinted 


letter name carefully—do not write 





sets imprinted 





I enclose in full payment. 









































Educational 


Music Magazine 
and 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


Here are two top-flight magazines which have been designed especially for elementary 
classroom use. Now they are available to you at a combination rate! Two useful, practical 
magazines at this amazingly low price, available to every elementary teacher. 





Educational Music Magazine covers every phase of music education. It presents material 
of interest to every music teacher in addition to the fact that material covering the several 
specialized fields in music education is presented. Music teachers and teachers who have 
music only as a part of their classroom schedule have found Educational Music Magazine the 
right answer to their classroom needs! 


Ordered alone Educational Music Magazine is $1.50 per year; $4.00 for three years! 


Junior Arts and Activities is the new leader in professional magazines for elementary 
teachers. It is the magazine of plans, projects, activities, and correlations for every elemen- 
tary teacher—kindergarten through junior high school! 

Long hours of research and planning are saved by using Junior Arts and Activities. Such 
regular features as “Free and Inexpensive Materials,” ‘Audio-Visual Aids,” ‘Your Book- 
shelf,” ‘‘The Letter Box” give concrete help to teachers! In addition, the sections ‘'Things 
To Do,” ‘Art, Music and Literature,” ‘Stories and Programs,” make special planning easy. 
Units and projects, arts and crafts, correlating and integrating activities — all of these are 
provided to help you in your work! 

When ordered alone, Junior Arts and Activities is $4.00 per year; $10.00 for three years. 

TOGETHER these two magazines are offered at 

$ 5.00 — 1 year $12.00 — 3 years 


Take advantage of this opportunity to get two up-to-the-minute magazines at this special 
combination price! Order today. 


Circulation Department 
Junior Arts @ Activities 
538 South Clark Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
Please send me Educational Music Magazine and Junior Arts and Activities at your special 
combination price of [_] $5.00 (1 year) [_] $12.00 (3 years). 
I enclose $ 
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USING PROJECT 
MATERIAL IN THIS ISSUE 


The picture of Nathan Hale (page 
8) is another which can be added to 
the collection the class is making. This 
need not involve using the entire unit. 
The class might develop separate unit- 
based entirely on the lives of great men. 
“Great Americans,” “Great Scientists,” 
“Great Composers,” “Great Poets” are 
other possibilities. 

®S 

The scrapbook ideas shown on page 
9 are primarily intended to help the 
class outline their thoughts on brother- 
hood and democracy as applied to their 
community in such a way that they 
While scrap- 
books for shutins and children in hos- 
pitals are very nice and thoughtful. they 
need not be limited to these two outlets. 
The scrapbooks may be displayed at 
P.T.A. meetings, given to other classes 
to examine, or sent to other children 
with whom the class are corresponding. 

» 

The lives of Washington and Lincoln 
hold great fascination for children but. 
in spite of the attention given these 
great presidents in textbooks and stories. 
a great many children grow up not 
knowing the significant details of their 
lives. The display on pages 10 and 11 
can be used by the children to show. 
also, what Lincoln and Washington 
especially stand for. If the class has 
undertaken the unit on brotherhood. 
those aspects of their lives relating to 


may inspire others. 


the subject of the study may be stressed. 

For other activities, dioramas showing 

different 

may serve the purposes of the class. 
e 


these two men in situations 


In some cases it may not be desirable 
to have separate maps for all the prod- 
ucts about which the 
However. the information contained on 


children learn. 
the map (page 13) may easily be in- 
corporated into a large map on which 
other products are listed. This will in- 
volve a problem in organization. The 
pupils may decide to make their large 
map in picture form: that is, to indi- 
cate the products by means of small pic- 
tures of each placed in the areas where 
the products are found. The pictures 
may be original drawings by the chil- 
dren or cutouts pasted onto the map. 
There are other ways of making the 
map. (1) Pieces of,colored paper in 
geometric shapes might bé pasted in the 
proper spots; thus, a pink triangle to 
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indicate sugar. (2) Areas may be col- 
ored; this, however, involves some dif- 
ficulty in case more than one product 
is found in a specific region. (3) Black- 
and-white line arrangements to indicate 
products can be used; as. 
lines for sugar. 


diagonal 


® 

The chart on page 14 shows how 
sugar is made. Children studying the 
unit might also make a chart showing 
the commercial and industrial uses of 
sugar and the uses of sugar as a food. 
Also, if the boys and girls are engaged 
in a study of industry in general this 
chart may be included with other charts 
of industry in a large scrapbook for the 
whole year’s work. 

s 

The “Weather Experiments” (page 
16) should overlooked if the 
class is planning an observance of 
Ground-hog Day (February 2). Evervy- 
one will have an increased interest in 
the weather and in keeping an account 
of weather changes to see if the old say- 
ing is true. 


not be 


s 

Incidentally. after the class has stud- 
ied about the work of the Weathe1 
Bureau. other departments of the na- 
tional government might be investi- 
gated: the Library of Congress. the 
Government Printing Office. the Forest 
Service. the Office of Education. and so 
on. All of us need to be better informed 
about the work of our government. 

= 

The “Aids to Good Health™ (page 20) 
is a simple woodworking project de- 
signed for use in the children’s own 
rooms or in the family bathroom. But 
if the children wish, there is no reason 
why the basic idea might not be used 
to make a convenient place for mother 
to hang various small kitchen utensils 
which are always in the wrong place at 
the wrong time: small brushes. tea 
strainer. spatula, ladles, and the like. 
Instead of cutting grooves for these 
items, small hooks may be secured to 
the wood, thus simplifying the project 
still further. 

& 

Here is one use for the health verses 
on page 21: the teacher may manuscript 
week on the black- 
During that week the children 
may learn that aspect of health and 
make their own blackboard drawings 


one quatrain a 
board. 


| 


and decorations to accompany it. Thus 
the health lessons can be of short daily 
duration but extend over a six-weeks 
period without becoming uninteresting. 

If older children are to place the 
verses in a notebook, they might make 
their own illustrations for each one— 
or cut suitable pictures from magazines. 

co 

The problem involved in the seatwork 
idea (page 22) can be presented in 
many ways. It is the correlation be- 
tween the picture and the initial letter 
of the sentence which appears below it. 
The children do not need to be able to 
read in order to do this. All they must 
do is to place the sentence beginning 
with B, for example. under the picture 
which, in turn, is under B. The picture 
is simple enough to give an indication 
of the context of the sentence and, after 
all the sentences are placed correctly, 
an informal reading lesson will have 
real meaning. 


a 
The classroom decorations outlined 
on page 23 use health motifs. Thrift, 


safety. good citizenship, and nature 
devices may also be used. For example, 
instead of milk bottles. toothbrushes. 
and the like; traffic signals, warning 
signs. guard rails, and so on may point 
up safety lessons. 





RENEWAL NOTICE 


Be sure to notice the address on the 
wrapper of this magazine. If it is 
marked 2-48, your subscription ex- 
pires with this issue. 

In order to assure yourself of un- 
interrupted service and that you will 
have your magazine at the beginning 
of each month, send in your renewal 
order today to 4 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


538 S. Clark St. Chicago 5, Ill. 


SEND YOUR RENEWAL ORDER TODAY 
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IDEAS FOR CLASSWORK 
How to decorate burnt wood etch- 
ings, glorified glass plaques, mirror 
pictures, brass and copper craft etc. 

Write for catalog JAZ-48 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. VAN BUREN ST. =‘ CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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rom the Editor's 


A great many educators—particularly heads of uni- 
versities and colleges—and other thinking people, too, 
have recently found much to complain of regarding 
the conduct of American people. We do not, they say, 
deport ourselves as adults. We allow our government 
to be run by unqualified men. We permit prejudice 
— even hate — to absorb us. We do not inform our- 
selves concerning questions of vital importance. We 
indulge in wishful thinking. We do not accept respon- 
sibility for our families and hence juvenile delin- 
quency increases. Public-opinion polls would appear 
to bear out this general indictment against the average 
American citizen. 

Yet, being questioned individually, how few of us 
will admit to these deficiencies or admitting them, will 
not try to justify our stand. One person cannot elect a 
congressman or a mayor or a city council. We are not 
really prejudiced, we just don’t like this or that. What 
can an individual, without scientific or other special- 
ized knowledge, do to act intelligently on such a ques- 
tion as the atomic bomb? Children are just different 
nowadays; we can’t hope to deal with them as our 
parents did with us. We need a little free time to 
enjoy ourselves. We can’t always be serious. 

How many times have we, as leaders in the com- 
munity, not heard these statements! We deplore them 
but what have they to do with our everyday work in the 
classroom? One moment of thought, however will show 
us the root of the problem in adults. Perhaps, knowing 
that, there is something for us to consider in dealing 
with children. 

We are convinced that this root is the inability of 
people to think objectively about themselves and their 
actions. It is the tendency to work backwards from an 
action or idea to its cause and prove that the action or 
idea is right. This manifests itself in many ways and 
in many things. A book or article is “too difficult” to 
read or understand — because it takes time and effort 
to do so. “Sharp” business practices are all right be- 
cause the prestige or money accrued is “necessary.” 
Neglecting to vote makes no difference because the 
issues aren’t “important” and the offices to be filled 
are only local. 

Well, given that objective thinking about the self is 
not as general as is desirable and given that it is most 
necessary that this trait be made more general, what 
is there left to prove? That teachers can make a sig- 
nificant contribution in training children to think ob- 
jectively about themselves! 

Keeping the geometry metaphor fairly constant, 
what are we given? What facts have we? First of all, 
the children themselves — open-minded, alert, respon- 
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sive. Next we have a background of “critical think- 
ing’; children have been taught to criticize their work, 
to solve problems, and the like. Third, we have the 
confidence of the children. This is probably the most 
important thing. 

Objective thinking can be aided by some maxims, 
too. “If something goes wrong, look first to yourself. 
What did you do?” That is a beginning — to help 
people recognize their own errors. However, it is nega- 
tive. A positive view is, “Be instead of do.”’ If this is 
too difficult for younger children, it might be put this 
way, “How do you feel, deep down inside? That is 
the way you will act.” 

Fear is a great deterrent to objective thinking and so 
is inertia. If children know that the teacher and other 
pupils also have difficulties, they will not be afraid to 
recognize and try to correct their own shortcomings. 
The teacher must use herself as an example. She must 
never justify her conduct or attitude by a process of 
rationalization. She, first of all, must think objectively 
about herself. 

Most of us do not think because it involves work. To 
overcome this in children, thinking must be made— 
on their own level, of course—enjoyable. They must 
have a sense of modest satisfaction in using their 
minds to discover things about themselves. Thinking 


must—and can—be made fun. ct 
—_ itor 
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STUDIES IN DEMOCRACY —BROTHERHOOD 


A UNIT FOR UPPER GRADES 


By AMY SCHARF 


I. INTRODUCTION 

The uncertainty and insecurity of our 
world today make it easier than ever 
to name some minority group as respon- 
sible for our troubles and to take com- 
fort in the idea of our “superiority” over 
do this 


than to think. It is easier than recogniz- 


someone else. It is easier to 
ing our own faults and, what is more. 
working toward remedying them. 

All of this is reflected in the children. 
who, born without class, race, or color 
consciousness grow up to find an almost 
desperate security in the delusion of 
superiority of color, of religion or race 
or any other surface dissimilarity which 
can be fastened upon. 

It is one of the most important jobs 
of education today to eradicate this 
falseness which we call prejudice and to 
establish in its stead brotherhood. It is 
a tremendous job, it is an unbelievably 
hard one, and it is a frighteningly 
urgent one. But if even one child in a 
thousand is made aware of fundamental. 
honest values. it is worth it. 

The week of Washington’s birthday- 
February 22 through 29—has been set 
aside as the observance of National 
Brotherhood Week. However, we should 
like this unit to serve as a guide not 
only for the particular week, but for 
the entire year. 


Children in the upper grades are old 
enough to have been indoctrinated with 
any prejudices their parents may have. 
The teacher must therefore be careful in 
her procedure not to further prejudice 
the children by unwise insistence on the 
rightness of brotherhood and the wrong- 
ness of the attitude of prejudice. By 
such a method the children are imme- 
diately put on the defensive —the wis- 
dom of their parents is being challenged 
—and they are therefore more unwilling 
than ever to accept and to understand 
the great principles of brotherhood. 


Also, we shall not use the term toler- 
ance. To simply tolerate something or 
someone is not a goal. The goal is 
brotherhood — a willingness to live in 
harmony and at peace with others, and 
to freely recognize and stringently ob- 
serve their rights as we would have them 
recognize and observe our own. 
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II. MOTIVATION 

There are several possibilities for 
motivating the unit. It can be through 
the actual observance of National 
Brotherhood Week, a discussion of the 
principles of democracy, a study of the 
lives of Washington or Lincoln—any of 
these are suitable. 

The teacher can from such a discus- 
sion lead into the beginning of the unit 
by the listing of the reason why brother- 
hood is so important. 


Ill. PROCEDURE 
Why is brotherhood important? 


The teacher and her class should 
list on the board (perhaps under the 
written definition of their idea of 
brotherhood would be a good 
place) all the reasons why brother- 
hood among men is important. Of 
course, they will want to include the 
fact that brotherhood is the very root 
of freedom and the principles on which 
our democracy is founded, that brother- 
hood is necessary to peace, that if we 
cheat others of their rights we can only 
expect to be cheated ourselves, and so 
on. No doubt a little thought and dis- 
cussion will re veal many additional 
reasons to the children why brotherhood 
is important. 


Men who exemplify brotherhood 


Then the teacher may ask the class 
to name some of the great men of our 
country who have exemplified the ideals 
of brotherhood. Naturally, one of the 
first of these men will be Abraham 
Lincoln; Washington, too, will be in- 
cluded as will such other men as Nathan 
Hale, William A. White, and so on. 

In addition to naming these men, a 
discussion should be held of how they 
proved by their actions that they be- 
lieved in brotherhood. It would be well 
to bring out the fact that these men 
often fought against strong opposition 
for the principles in which they be- 
lieved, and that they refused to com- 
promise their beliefs and refused to let 
either the pressure of opinion or ad- 
verse circumstances deter them from 
what they knew to be right and just. 

In addition, a survey study of what 
men and women of all races and relig- 


ions have contributed and continue to 
contribute to our lives should be made. 
Scientists, writers. soldiers, artists, 
statesmen. musicians, busi- 
nessmen — men and women in every 
field of human endeavor can be shown 
to have contributed to our comfort and 
well-being. No certain group has made 
all the good things of our world and no 
certain group has made the bad things. 
It is all people who make our world. 


inventors, 


To the teacher 

In the introduction to this article we 
suggested that the teacher be careful not 
to further prejudice children by any 
“unwise insistence on the rightness of 
brotherhood and the wrongness of the 
attitude of prejudice.” We should like 
to elaborate on that statement in regard 
to the words unwise insistence. 

By these words we do not mean that 
there is any doubt (or should the 
teacher display any doubt) about the 
rightness of brotherhood. Rather, we 
refer to her method of presentation. 

Instead of arbitrarily stating her be- 
liefs and the ideals set up for her pupils, 
she should, insofar as possible, let the 
children find out and prove to them- 
selves that brotherhood is right and 
prejudice is wrong. That is the purpose 
of discussion and research about great 
men. the basis of our freedom, and the 
very practical reasons why brotherhood 
is not only desirable but necessary espe- 
cially in social relationships. 

Very few people, not even children, 
like to be told in effect: “This is true 
and you must believe it. If you don’t 
believe it you are absolutely wrong!” 
How much better to invite the children 
to discover things for themselves. This 
discovery cannot usually be made with- 
out guidance, but guidance and dicta- 
tion are two extremely different meth- 
ods of teaching. 

Guiding children takes a great 
amount of patience. especially when 
dealing with a topic so inflammable as 
prejudice, but uprooting wrongs has 
never been an easy job. 

We should like to add that the teacher 
will never be wholly successful. In fact, 
she may make no appreciable dent in 
the seemingly impenetrable walls of 
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prejudice. She must expect this, be pre- 
pared for it, and not be discouraged by 
it. She may never see that she has 
accomplished anything, but she may be 
sure that she has accomplished a great 
deal if even one thought of true brother- 
hood has managed to find a home. 


IV. ACTIVITIES 
How can we promote brotherhood? 

Actually doing something to further 
brotherhood is one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the unit as far the children 
are concerned. Doing is half of learn- 
ing to them. 

The following are some of the activ- 
ities in which the children might en- 
gage. Variations and adaptations of 
these activities should be made to fit 
individual situations. 

The making of posters calling atien- 
tion to National Brotherhood Week is 
a good activity. These posters might be 
made and placed at strategic points 
throughout the school — the hall, bul- 
letin boards, classrooms, the library, 
and so on. There is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for unusual designing in such 
poster work. 

Collecting clothing for foreign chil- 
dren is another activity which will make 
brotherhood more of a reality. 

Along this same line, intellectual 
fellowship with foreign children is ex- 
cellent. The pupils might write to chil- 
dren in other countries. Also, the col- 
lecting and sending of books to foreign 
children is good. 

The class might even make some 
scrapbooks to send. “This Is Our 
State,” “This Is a Typical U. S. Farm,” 
“This Is Our City” are some of the 
topics which can be used. Pictures cut 
from magazines and newspapers, snap- 
shots, picture post cards, a brief and 
simple text, combined with colorful 
covers and decorations make very at- 
tractive scrapbooks. 

With the co-operation of the school 
librarian, a display of books can be 
made in connection with brotherhood 
activities. This display would be best in 
the library itself rather than in the in- 
dividual classroom because then the 
entire school may be made conscious of 
the brotherhood observance. If pos- 
sible, a committee of pupils, working 
in co-operation with the librarian, 
should be assigned to work up the 
library display. 

Along this same line of emphasis on 
books, book reviews can be worked in. 
These reviews can be made by the chil- 
dren themselves. Reviews may be given 
not only in their own classrooms but 
in other classrooms as well if the teach- 
ers can make arrangements for her re- 
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viewers to visit other rooms to tell about 
the books. Care should be taken that 
only best reviewers visit ot her class- 
rooms, although all of the children 
should tell about at least one book to 
the children in their own room. 

Posters, based on some of the books 
the children report on may be made to 
put up on the library and other class- 
room bulletin boards. 

Besides the book displays. displays 
of cultural contributions of peoples of 


various races and religions may be 
Such displays may include ex- 
amples of such things as art of many 
nations, great books of different races 
and nations including philosophers who 
have influenced our thought to a great 


made. 





degree, pictures of famous statesmen, 
pictures of great scientists and inventors 
of different races and examples of what 
their work means to us today (for ex- 
ample Lee De Forest, a Negro, who 
helped to make radio possible), etc. 
Such a display can be made very 
effective by judicious combination of 
the various components; for example, 
the art of different countries can pro- 
vide wonderful contrasts, especially 
primitive art of different races. 
Naturally, plays and programs are 
excellent for inclusion in the study of 
brotherhood. The children can make 
up their own play or program based 
directly on the ground that they have 
covered during the unit; they can adapt 
a favorite story or section of a book 
for dramatization; or plays and pro- 
grams specifically designed for the Na- 
tional Brotherhood Week observance 
may be obtained (see bibliography ). 


V. CORRELATIONS 
Art and literature 


The correlations for art and litera- 
ture (besides the obvious ones given 
under “Activities’”) are extensive and 
can be made to greater or lesser degree 
throughout the year. This can be 
accomplished by bringing into the study 
of art, for example, illustrations of dif- 
ferent kinds of art and the people who 
have developed it. The same is true of 
literature. In studying poetry, for ex- 
ample, the poetry of U. S. Negroes 
should not be overlooked. And,- of 
course, the teacher is in excellent posi- 
tion to encourage reading which will 


broaden and develop the pupils’ intel- 
lectual and emotional capacities. 

The music of people of many coun- 
tries and races can be introduced at dif- 
ferent times throughout the year. This 
need not be an elaborate program of 
activity. Merely introducing and learn- 
ing simple songs of people foreign to 
the children is enough. A Chinese song, 
a Mexican song, a French song, perhaps 
a few well-known religious songs are 
examples of what might be taught. If 
possible, the children should learn the 
foreign words, or at least see them. 
Some background information about 
the song—who wrote it. what it means, 
whether or not it is a song in celebration 
of some event, and so on — makes the 
song more interesting. Records, in con- 
nection with music appreciation are, of 
course, always good and by using them 
the teacher can illustrate a great range 
and variety of different kinds of music. 
History 

United States history, insofar as the 
ideals which have guided it, is in itself 
an excellent illustration of the prin- 
ciples of brotherhood. The teacher, 
throughout the study of United States 
history, can emphasize and_ illustrate 
how it has been the people of all na- 
tions and all races who have contributed 
to all phases of the development of our 
own country. 

In studying about the history of 
other countries the teacher can bring 
out the fact that they all, directly or 
indirectly, contributed to our own coun- 
try’s development and that they continue 
to do so. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, Inc., 203 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 1, has a great amount 
of free material which the teacher will 
find useful in an observance of National 
Brotherhood Week. They have a poster, 
a folder explaining the pur pose of 
National Brotherhood Week, program 
aids (plays and so on), and a Speaker’s 
Bureau. Write ta them for detailed in- 
formation about this material and 
whether or not you will be able to avail 
yourself of the Speaker’s Bureau. 

Another thing which the teacher will 
find helpful throughout the year in her 
promotion of brotherhood is the list of 
books entitled “Reading For Democ- 
racy. This list is also published by 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews and is available from them 
without charge. 
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NATHAN HALE 


The task of acquiring and keeping lib- 
erty and the rights of free men has never 
been an easy one. One of the outstanding 
heroes in the cause of freedom during 
the early days of our country was Nathan 


Hale. 


Hale was born in Coventry, Connecti- 
cut in the year 1756. He attended Yale 
University and graduated from there 
with honors, in 1773. 


After his graduation Nathan Hale de- 
cided that he would teach school. He 
was teaching at the time of the outbreak 
of the American Revolution. He quit 
his job to join the Army. He served in 
the siege of Boston and was given a com- 
mission as a captain early in 1776. 


His war record was distinguished. It 
is said that he was one of a small and 
daring band of men who captured a pro- 
vision sloop from under the very guns 
of a British man-of-war. 


Then he volunteered to enter the Brit- 
ish lines to get information which the 
American forces needed very badly. For 
his role as a spy he disguised himself as 
a Dutch school teacher. 


But on September 21, 1776 he was 
discovered by the British and was sen- 
tenced to be hanged the next day. This 
was, of course, in accordance with mili- 
tary law. 


We remember Nathan Hale not only 
for his bravery and daring in the service 
of his country’s fight for freedom, but 
for the words that he said even as he 
stood on the scaffold: “I only regret that 
I have but one life to lose for my coun- 
try.” He was only 20 years old when 
he died in the cause of freedom. 
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Suggestions for brotherhood notebooks are 
given on this page. The children can either make 
individual notebooks, or the entire class can make 
} one. Such notebooks have many uses. They may 
) be incorporated in the classroom library. They 
may be sent to children in foreign schools. By 
doing this the children can help to stimulate in- 
tellectual co-operation and understanding be- 
tween the United States and other countries. 


In addition, the notebooks may help to empha- 
size the facts which the children have gathered 
during the study, and help to impress upon them 
what brotherhood is. 


Suggested titles are: "This ls Our City," "This 
Is Our Country," "Many Peoples Have Made Our 
Country Great," "Let's Learn About Others." 


Children may use original sketches and other 
illustrations or they may prefer to use pictures 
cut from magazines and newspapers. Perhaps the 
best idea would be a combination of the two. 
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Pictures of Wwashin ton, 
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A FREEDOM DISPLAY 


During Brotherhood Week, as a project for Lincoln's or Wash- 
ington's birthday, for pointing up lessons of democracy, brother- 
hood, and freedom, this display can very well be used. However, 
the suggestions given on this and the opposite pages leave 
much room for individual initiative. 


First of all the class must decide where the display is to be | 


placed. The problems involved in a mural are different from 
those of a table or bulletin-board display. Let us assume that 
a bulletin-board display has been ro m0 The children will 
then find or sketch pictures of some of the famous characters 
of American history. Pictures of some of these men will be found 
on these pages; others may also be selected. These can be 
mounted and cut as described above. 


In addition, the children should look for scenes from American 
history which portray phases of our struggle for liberty, brother- 
hood, and freedom. Next, boys and girls may copy in their 
very best handwriting or manuscript lettering some of the docu- 
ments—or portions of them—which contain our fundamental 
liberties or which outline the ideas of famous men on these 
important subjects. 


Now the problem is to arrange the materials attractively on 
the bulletin board. One possible combination is shown on the 
page opposite. To give a three-dimensional effect to the display 
the outline figures of famous men can be mounted on cardboard 
with tabs which can be bent and attached to the bulletin board 
with staples, thumbtacks, or transparent tape. On the page 
opposite we have shown how pictures may be mounted and at- 
tached. Of course the whole display may be pasted to a large 
sheet of paper if this effect is not desired. Beneath each picture, 
a caption describing it may be lettered by the pupils. 
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WORLD PRODUCTS — SUGAR 


A UNIT FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


I. CANE SUGAR 
A. Where is it grown? 

Grows well in all tropical climates 
—Louisiana, Puerto Rico, Cuba, Hawaii, 
Philippines. 

B. What kind of plant is it? 

A sort of grass with thick stems, 
broad, flat leaves about 3 feet long, and 
may grow from 15 to 24 feet tall. 

C. How is it grown? 

The cuttings are planted rather 
than seed. A cutting is several feet long 
and contains two or three seed buds. 
The plant is cut, or harvested, before 
it is ripe because if it ripens it loses 
much sugar value. The top of the plant 
is cut off and the leaves stripped. 

D. Crude refining 

Crude sugar is made by crushing 
the cane and obtaining the sap. This 
raw juice is strained and purified by 
careful boiling and heating many times. 
It is then ready to be shipped to the 
big refineries. 

E. Further refining 

Raw sugar is further refined by a 
process of removing the molasses which 
surrounds the sugar crystals. The fin- 
ished sugar is crystal and white and 
this is called granulated sugar. Brown 
sugar is that which has not been com- 
pletely refined and is darkened by the 
presence of molasses. 

F. For what is it used? 

Granulated sugar is the kind which 
we use on our tables. Sugar that is most 
finely granulated is called “confection- 
er’s sugar.” Coarsely granulated sugar 
is sold in quantities to canners or candy 
makers and is called “manufacturer’s 
sugar.” 

G. By-products of making cane sugar 

Molasses is the most important by- 
product of cane sugar. The fiber part 
of the cane is dried and baled. This 
fiber — called bagesse — formerly used 
as fuel, however, now is usually used 
to make wrapping paper and fiber board 
or wall board. 


Il. BEET SUGAR 
A. Where is it grown? 
Sugar beets grow well in sandy soil 
in cool climates — The U. S., France, 
Germany, Russia. 
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B. How is it refined? 

The beets are topped in the fields 
and then shipped to the refineries. 
There the beets are washed and cut into 
thin slices. These slices are put into 
long cylinders and warm water passes 
through them. This picks up the sugar 
content. The juice is treated and fil- 
tered and it is then the same kind of 
juice as cane sugar, in fact, pure beet 
sugar is the same as cane. 

C. By-products of sugar beets. 


The molasses of beet sugar is never 
used for human consumption because 
almost all of the sugar can be removed 
from it and it is therefore not good to 
taste or to smell. Much of it is mixed 
with the dried beet pulp and used for 
cattle food. 


Il. MAPLE SUGAR 
A. Who first made maple sugar? 


The American Indians made maple 
sugar in very early times and the maple 
tree was so highly prized that among 
some tribes it was considered a goddess 
among the trees. There were various 
ceremonies honoring the maple tree. 

B. How is maple sap obtained? 

The maple trees are tapped by bor- 
ing holes into the tree. Plugs are in- 
serted into the holes and these plugs 
allow the sap to run out and drip into 
pails without accumulating much dirt. 
Tapping of the trees may begin as early 
as January; however the first part of 
March is the usual time. The collection 
of sap continues for five or six weeks. 

C. Making maple sugar. 

The sap is boiled down (this is 
done at an outdoor camp set up for the 
purpose) the farmer being careful that 
the liquid does not “sugar-off” too 
soon or too rapidly. 

D. Where is maple sugar and syrup 
produced ? 

Vermont produces the most. New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
and New Hampshire are other prin- 
cipal maple sugar states, 


IV. CORN SUGAR AND CORN 
SYRUP 


A. How is corn sugar made? 


The corn kernel actually contains 
very little sugar, it is mostly tasteless 
starch. Therefore, the starch must be 
treated with acid which turns it into 
a sugar solution. 

B. How is the corn treated? 

First of all the shelled corn is 
washed and softened in water. The ker- 
nels are cracked and torn apart and the 
hulls and the tiny oily germs are sepa- 
rated. The oil is then pressed out and 
the starchy parts of the kernels sus- 
pended in water. Further treatment 
breaks down and purifies the starchy 
kernels, and these are washed again be- 
fore being put into huge bronze “con- 
verters” (usually holding 2,200 gallons) 
where a small amount of acid is added 
and steam is let into the converters 
under pressure. About a half hour later 
the solution is sugar. The acid is neu- 
tralized and the sugar syrup treated to 
remove water and impurities. 

C. How is corn syrup used? 

Maple syrup or caramel is added 
to give color and flavor to corn syrup. 
Pure, it is used in ice cream, candy, 
and other sweet foods. Some of the 
syrup is used by bakers and canners 
and other food manufacturers. 

D. What are the by-products? 

The oil which is pressed out of the 
germs is sold as pure corn oil. The dry 
germ is ground and sold to be made 
into feed for animals. 


V. ACTIVITIES 

The children mi g ht like to set up 
a maple-sugar camp. This can be done 
very easily as a sand-table display or as 
a diorama. 

The nutritional value of sugar and 
its importance in our diets can probably 
best be brought out by charts. Large, 
colorful charts of the steps in making 
different kinds of sugar are also very 
effective and make attractive classroom 
displays, 

If there are sugar-maple trees in the 
vicinity of the school the children can 
actually see how these are tapped. 

If possible, examples of cane, 
sugar beets, corn kernels should be 
brought into the classroom. Different 

(Continued on page 48) 
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REFINING SUGAR 


The illustrations on this page show how different 














kinds of sugar are produced, from the time that 





filtering 
juice, & 











it is planted to the steps which are taken for 
refining the sugar. 

From these illustrations the children may get a 
more clear-cut picture of the sugar industry and 
the steps in planting and producing sugar prod- 
ucts. Also, several ideas for additional classroom 
activities are inherent. 

For example, charts are always valuable, espec- 
ially in a study which can be so easily outlined. 
From the illustrations the children may garner 
some ideas about how they can make charts for 
the different kinds of sugar (or any other industry 
for that matter). Of course, the illustrations 
should not be copied—they may suggest sketches, 
ways of organizing chart material, and so on, but 
they should never be used in lieu of original work 
by the children. 


Such illustrations, too, may suggest ideas for 
notebook covers, classroom pictures and other 
decorations such as blackboard borders, material 
for the bulletin board pointing up the study, 
and so on. 
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THE WORK OF THE WEATHER BUREAU 


AN IMPORTANT GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


INTRODUCING THE UNIT 


As can be seen from the title, this 
unit is not entirely a science activity. 
In previous issues of Junior Arts and 
Activities more detailed information 
about the causes of weather than will 
be given here has been presented. This 
unit can be used in civics and social- 
studies classes to show one phase of the 
working of our government to help all 
of us live happier, healthier lives. 

The study may be introduced during 
a broader consideration of the federal 
government. The occurrence of Ground- 
hog Day (February 2) may bring up 
the subject of weather beliefs and super- 
stitions and this may lead to a discus- 
sion of modern science and how 
scientists forecast weather. The impor- 
tance of food to be sent to hungry 
people and the possibilities of our 
supplying that food depend upon the 
weather and a knowledge of the prob- 
able state of the weather at certain 
times of the year. Of course, other 
classroom situations may suggest other 
introductions to this unit: current- 
events discussions, reading, activities at 
home or in school such as planned ex- 
cursions which require information 
about the weather, and the like. 


APPROACH 


It is important to approach this unit 
from two points of view: (1) what the 
Weather Bureau does for us; and (2) 
how the Weather Bureau goes about 
providing us with its service. This will 
keep the study unified and — because 
science interest will almost certainly be 
present — it will permit other units to 
grow out of the present study. 

The class may list on the blackboard 
the things they have observed as a re- 
sult of weather-bureau activity. These 
will vary from section to section and 
also according to occupations of parents. 
The list will be incomplete but it will 
give the class a basis on which to work. 

Any excursions should be planned as 
a part of the approach to the unit. In 
rural areas it may be that a neighbor 
is one of the co-operating observers who 
has certain weather instruments on his 
farm. These may be visited and their 
purposes noted. Visits to airports or 
urban weather stations may be made. 
Because of the nature of these estab- 
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lishments, arrangements should be made 
well in advance so that, if a visit by the 
class is impossible, s o me alternative 
may be worked out. 


DEVELOPMENT 


I. What does the Weather Bureau do for 
the people of the country? 

Under this heading comes the initial 
part of research by the pupils. They will 
learn that the Weather Bureau has been 
a part of the Department of Commerce 
since 1940. Before that it was a part of 
the Department of Agriculture. They 
will learn that the Bureau is set up to 
disseminate—as widely as possible and 
by every modern method—accurate in- 
formation about the weather in the form 
of data for general use and for specific 
instances (aviation, rivers and floods, 
marine navigation, transportation, fruit 
frosts, forest fire-protection, and the 
like). Another thing it does is to com- 
pile data for future use. These two 
services are called the forecasting or 
meteorology service and the climatology 
service. 
II. How does the Weather Bureau fulfill 
these purposes? 

A. Organization 

In addition to the central headquar- 
ters in Washington, the Weather Bureau 
has district offices and special points of 
observation. There are airport offices, 
urban offices (the total of these two is 
more than 300 in the United States), 
ships at sea which send reports. These 
three are called first-order stations. 

Besides these there are rural co- 
operative observers who keep equip- 
ment and send reports to the Weather 
Bureau but receive no pay for their 
services. Also, in some sections, there 
are mobile forest fire meteorological 
units, river gage stations, off-airway 
observers, and mountain stations. 

All these centers send information— 
usually four times daily but oftener if 
unusual circumstances prevail—to cen- 
tral offices, usually district offices in 
cities. Here, trained men analyze the 
data and make forecasts for general 
distribution. 

While meteorology is still not the 
most exact of sciences, it depends for its 
validity upon principles of mathematics, 
physics, geography, and a large number 
of other sciences. Trained men are re- 


quired to operate equipment and make 
forecasts. These men—especially those 
who analyze data-— have spent years 
acquiring the education and experience 
necessary for this work. 

B. Tools used to gather data 

Weather is caused by masses of air 
moving at different speeds and in dif- 
ferent directions. When different types 
of air masses, having different tempera- 
tures, overlap we may have rain or 
other precipitation. Clouds come from 
the air masses overlapping. 

(Incidentally, it might be well quickly 
to point out that our atmosphere is com- 
posed of a combination of several 
things: gases, water vapor, and dust 
particles. A knowledge of the con- 
stituents of the air—particularly mois- 
ture content—is important in weather 
forecasting, too.) 

To find out as much as possible about 
the air, its movement, temperature, and 
content, various instruments are used. 

1. Radiosonde — an_ instrument 
combining a radio sending set with sev- 
eral instruments to determine pressure, 
temperature, and moisture content of 
the air. It is sent aloft—to a maximum 
of 75,000 feet — in a balloon which 
breaks and lets the instrument parachute 
to earth. 

2. Pilot balloon—a balloon carry- 
ing a theodolite used at lower altitudes 
to determine the angles of the winds and 
how high they are. 

3. Thermometers of several kinds 

4, Anemometer—tells the speed of 
wind on the earth’s surface 

5. A weather vane to tell the direc- 
tion of the wind 

6. A barometer to tell the pressure 
of the air 

7. Instruments for determining the 
moisture in the air 

‘a. Hygrograph 
b. Sling psychrometer 

8. Various recording devices to 
keep track of the information 

C. Tools used to distribute data 

After information is received, com- 
piled, ch arted on maps so that the 
weather picture for large areas can be 
seen easily, the weather forecaster goes 


(Continued on page 46) 




















WEATHER EXPERIMENTS 


EXPERIMENT | 
Make a wind sock following the directions at Yy 


the right. A weather vane may also be made. 
The vane may consist of a wooden arrow cut 
from plywood or similar material. The shape 
may be varied by cutting other designs on top 
or bottom of the arrow. Mounting the vane 
may be done in a manner similar to mounting 
the wind sock. After the sock or vane is in 
operation, the children should observe the 
direction of the wind in relation to other 
phenomena such as clouds, rain, and the like. 4 
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EXPERIMENT 2 


Make a rain gage as shown at the left. Instead 

Y of the metal tube, a hollow glass rod or very small, 
/ tall bottle may be used. Sometimes olives come in 
such bottles. In placing the ruler next to the tube, 

be sure that the beginning of the measurements cor- 
responds with the beginning of the water level in the 
bottle or tube. This rain gage should be placed in 

YY an open spot and recordings taken of the rainfall. 


with wire. 


wite 


ruler 
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EXPERIMENT 3 


This experiment is merely to demonstrate the 
use of the thermometer and barometer. The 
children should make indoor and outdoor tem- 
perature recordings and make a barometer 
similar to either one described at the right. 
The water type will probably be easier to con- 
struct. After the barometer has been made it 
should be placed in the classroom where it will 
be easy for the children to see. Also, the water 
barometer must be put so that the long—34" 
—tube will be able to stand erect. 





Z Z 4 tz Wty, Yd ttt. 


CHART 


Altitude] Date ,-: Pressure | Temperature 


6,265° | 2/10/49} 9:00 58 64° 

7 EXPERIMENT 4 
j After the instruments have been made, the chil- 
" dren should devise charts of temperature and pres- 
sure. Of course, altitude will have a bearing on air 
pressure, and thus on the barometer readings. There- 
fore, on several clear days the barometer should be 
read in order that a mean can be established. Then, 
if the readings go below that mean (or above it) a 
change in the weather can be expected. The children 
l ; should compare them with local weather reports. 
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) BY WEATHER OBSERVERS 


NOTEBOOK IDEAS 


direction Since the Weather Bureau is but one of the many 

service organizations of the federal government, the 
children in upper grades will want to follow through 
with studies about other departments. A convenient way 
to keep a record of the things learned is in individual 
notebooks. Here are suggestions for the section devoted 
to the Weather Bureau. 

First of all the children will want to show the services 
of the Weather Bureau. They can do this in a manner 
similar to that shown at the top of the page. They can 
also write to the Weather Bureau and obtain pictures 
describing the services and paste these in their note- 
books. A third way is to make original sketches. 

Next, the children will be interested in the various 
devices used by the men who forecast the weather. These 
are shown opposite. 

Finally, the children should search through local papers 
for specimen weather maps to add to their data. 
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BETTER HEALTH 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


TEACHER’S OBJECTIVES 

1. To increase children’s capacity and 
desire to learn through improved phys- 
ical and mental alertness. 

2. To contribute to the community’s 
understanding of proper health habits. 
3. To help provide backgrounds for the 
children’s continuing to form good 
health habits. 

4. To improve school attendance, re- 
duce minor illnesses, and prevent spread 
of diseases in the classroom. 

5. To provide a basis for meaningful 
classroom activities and _ purposeful 
learning situations. 


CHILDREN’S OBJECTIVES 

1. To find out how tall they are and 
how much they weigh. 

2. To make and do interesting things. 
3. To engage in dramatic play. 

4. To take trips and excursions. 


APPROACH and MOTIVATION 

As can be seen from the listing of 
children’s objectives, the things which 
will arouse their curiosity and enthu- 
siasm will be determined by the ap- 
proach and general introduction to the 
subject. The children’s objectives will, 
of course, vary according to this ap- 
proach. Here are some suggestions: 
1. Post a weight-and-height chart on 
the bulletin board—preferably an illus- 
trated chart. 
2. Discuss your own visit to the doctor 
or dentist with emphasis upon the 
gadgets used: stethoscope, mirror, scales, 
water fountain, and the like. 
3. Post pictures of athletes in action. 
4. Discuss the school lunch program 
or refreshments for a party. 
5. Discuss the ventilation of the room. 
6. Read stories and emphasize health 
aspects. 
7. Send a note or a gift to someone who 
is ill—class activity. 


BEGINNING THE UNIT 

Let us say that it has been decided to 
learn “what we must do to be healthy 
and to grow tall and strong.” The next 
thing is to determine—in a general way 
—the necessary steps. This might be 
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A UNIT FOR GRADES |, 2, and 3 


done by reading an interesting story in 
which the details are mentioned. The 
story need not be long and might pos- 
sibly be tailor-made to fit the particular 
classroom situation. 

The children discover that the follow- 
ing things are important and these are 
formed into sentences and placed on 
the blackboard — possibly illustrated— 
for guidance and reference. 

1. We must eat good food. Our bodies 
need good food to grow. 

2. We must rest. Our bodies cannot 
work and play all the time. 

3. We must be clean. Dirt and sickness 
are good friends. 

4. We must play. Our bodies should 
be used. Then we grow. 

5. We must take care of our bodies. 
The doctor and the dentist help us. 

Incidentally, you can see that these 
points will lend themselves well to pos- 
ter work. 


PLANNING THE ACTIVITIES 

Now the children will want to plan 
things to be done during the unit. Here 
are some which might be suggested. 
(The first, of course, is the development 
of the subject matter—see below.) 

1. Learn more about health. 

2. Learn to play healthful games. 

3. Keep a height-and-weight chart. 

4. Make posters. 

5. Visit a doctor, dentist, nurse, per- 
haps an athletic coach or director. 

6. Read stories and poems. 

7. Make things. (See art activities.) 
8. Play doctor, nurse, dentist, and make 
play equipment for this dramatic play. 
9. Keep individual notebooks about 
health progress. 

It may be a good idea for a bit of 
extra teacher planning at this point. 
For example, a note might be composed 
and mimeographed or hectographed. 
Each child might take a copy of the 
letter to his parents. In it the purposes 
of the unit will be described and a re- 
quest made for suggestions from par- 
ents. This is excellent public-relations 
material but it also serves the more im- 
mediate purpose of allowing any par- 
ental antagonism to be overcome and 
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thus prevents a possible unhappy pupil 
or two. This unit, it will be remem- 
bered, does require home co-operation. 

Depending upon the situation, ar- 
rangements may be made at this time 
for any visits to doctor, dentist, nurse, 
and the like. These individuals may 
also visit the classroom. 

Finally, a movie may be secured for 
presentation during the unit if arrange- 
ments are made in advance. 


DEVELOPMENT 

Most of the subject matter will be 
brought out through stories; by discus- 
sion with doctor, nurse, and dentist; in 
pictorial fashion; and the like. The 
children, for the most part, are too 
young to do much independent research 
—except, and this is most important, to 
ask questions. “Why must we drink 
milk?” “Why must we take baths?” 
“Why is play good for us?” The omni- 
present why can be used to good ad- 
vantage here. Children can ask ques- 
tions of parents, too. 

It will be the teacher’s job to see to 
it that the subject matter is developed 
in a sequence of logical order. 

I. We must eat good food. 
A. Reason: To grow tall and strong. 
1. The food we eat becomes a part 
of our bodies. 
2. Some foods give us some things 


that our bodies need. Some foods give ° 


us other needed things. 
B. What foods are good for us? 
1. Milk 
2. Vegetables 
a. Green ones 
b. Yellow and red ones 
3. Fruits 
4. Meat and eggs 
a. Kinds of meat should include 
liver, heart, kidneys. 
5. Butter and cheese 
6. Bread and cereals 
a. Kinds of bread—whole wheat 
C. What foods are not so good for 
us? 
1. Candy 
2. Soft drinks 
3. Coffee and tea 
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4. Pastries 
5. Why are these foods not so good 
for us? 
a. They do not give us the things 
we need. 
b. They “fill us up” so that we 
don’t want other foods. 
c. Coffee and tea have things 
that are harmful to us. 
6. May we eat these foods? 
a. We should ask our mothers. 
b. We should eat them after we 
have eaten other foods. 


c. We should not drink coffee or 
tea. 
II. We must keep clean. 
A. Bathing 
1. We must bathe all over at least 
once a week. 
2. We must wash hands, face, neck, 
arms 

a. Before we eat. 

b. Every morning and night. 

ce. After going to the toilet (just 
hands). 

B. We must brush our teeth at least 
once a day. 
C. Our clothes must be clean. 
1. We can help our mothers by 
taking care of our clothes. 
2. We can try not to spill things 
on our clothes. 
D. We must keep our hair and nails 
clean. 
1. We comb and brush our hair 
with clean combs and brushes. 
2. We use a nail brush on our 
nails. 

a. If mother has an orange stick, 
we can use that to keep our nails clean. 
III. We must play and rest. 

A. Every day we should play out of 
doors. 
1. When it is cold, we wear warm 
clothing. 
2. We play all kinds of healthful 
games. 

a. Playing helps make us strong. 

b. We are careful when we play 
games. 

B. Sometimes we do exercises and 
dances in school. 
1. We learn how to use our legs 
and arms. 
2. We learn to “think tall.” 
3. We learn how to take big, deep 
breaths. 
C. We play with other children. 
D. Every night we sleep for 10 hours. 
1. We open our windows. This lets 
in fresh air. 
IV. We go to the toilet regularly. 
A. We drink several glasses of water 
every day. 
CORRELATIONS 
Language: If the sentences in the out- 


line indicated above are used (and the 
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names of specific fruits, vegetables, 
meats, and the like are added), the fol- 
lowing word identification and spelling 
correlations may be made. For grade 
1, Group A can be used for spelling 
lessons; group B, for identification and 
reading; and group C, for identification 
by more advanced pupils. In grade 2, 
group A may serve as a spelling 
review; group B, new spelling; 
and group C, identification (and 
spelling for advanced pupils). Third 
graders may review groups A and B 
and learn to spell group C. A more 
difficult list (the starred words below) 
may be made out for third-grade identi- 
fication. 

Group A: all, and, are, at, big, by, 
can, cold, corn, day, eat, egg(s), face, 
food, for, go, good, ham, how, is, it, 
legs, may, not, of, on, or, our, out, peas, 
so, tall, tea, the, to, up, us, use, we, why. 

Group B: apples, arms, ask, bananas, 
beans, beef, butter, care, clean, deep, 
doors, fill, fish, give, going, gr apes, 
grow, hair, hands, help, keep, milk, 
mothers, must, nails, need, oranges, 
over, part, pears, play, prunes, rest, soft, 
some, spill, teeth, that, them, they, 
things, try, want, wash, water, wear, 
week, what. 

Group C: after, bathe, becomes, be- 
fore, bodies, breathe*, brush, brushes, 
cabbage, candy, careful, carrots, celery, 
cheese, children, clothes, clothing*, cof- 
fee, comb, cream, dances, don’t, 
drink(s), eaten, every, exercises, 
games, glasses, grapefruit*, healthful*, 
just, kinds, lamb, learn, least, lettuce*, 
liver, morning, neck, needed, nig ht, 
once, other, pastries*, playing, pork, 
potatoes, raisins*, school, several*, 
should, sometimes, spinach*, squash*, 
strong, taking, think, toilet*, tomatoes, 
turnips*, warm, wheat, when, whole. 

Interesting games may be devised: 
listing “what” words—nouns; “doing” 
words — verbs; “kind” words — adjec- 
tives; “how” words— adverbs. The 
“what” and “doing” words might be 
illustrated. 

Of course, putting the subject matter 
in sentence form is in itself a language 
correlation but the children might write 
sentence stories detailing some of their 
experiences, also. 


Dramatic play and composing verses 
are other language activities as are oral 
discussion and reading. 

Numbers: Likenesses and differences, 
size and shape may be demonstrated 
during the unit. For example: pears 
and beans ave unlike; tomatoes are 
larger than raisins; one window is 
opened wider than another; and so on. 
(See seatwork page 22.) Also simple 
addition and subtraction problems can 


have the subject matter as a background. 

Social Studies: The work of father 
and mother, teacher and school nurse, 
dentist and doctor, and others in help- 
ing children to keep healthy should be 
discussed. The presence of playground 
equipment and warm classrooms means 
that the building custodian plays his 
part. The farmer, dairyman, truck 
driver, grocer, and baker provide good 
food for health. 

Nature Study and Science: How 
things grow is an important topic. This 
may be explained and demonstrated by 
having growing things in the classroom 
—pets (kitten or puppy) or plants 
(either those started in the room from 
seeds or those already there). Sunshine, 
water, and certain foods might be taken 
away from plants to show how impor- 
tant these things are to growth. 

Art: Poster making is most impor- 
tant. The sentence plan of presentation 
provides ample subject matter. Several 
media may be used: (1) looking 
through magazines to find colored pic- 
tures illustrating the sentence; (2) 
crayon illustrations; (3) cut paper; (4) 
tempera. Crayon and cut-paper work 
are probably best with this age group 
and the use of ready-made pictures is 
to be discouraged except where it is 
evident that pupil success depends upon 
its employment. 

Modeling fruits, vegetables, and other 
foods from clay for use in dramatic play 
is a possibility. 

Making the simple costume properties 
for dramatic play can be done: stetho- 
scope, dental equipment, nurse’s cap, 
and so on. 

Making a backdrop for a stage pre- 
sentation is another activity. Tooth 
brushes, milk bottles, foods, and so on 
can be personified. Tempera is a good 
medium for this project. 

Illustrated charts for tabulating 
height, weight, good health habits will 
interest children. 

In many of these activities the use of 
large manuscript lettering is desirable 
and, if the children are in the second or 
third grade, an introduction to block 
letters might be made. 

Music: Most music books have songs 
suitable for the health unit. In addition, 
the class might arrange some of them 
for rhythm-band presentation. Also, the 
children might devise simple melodies 
for some of the verses they compose. 

Finally, an introduction to folk danc- 
ing with simple rhythm patterns and 
tunes might be attempted. 
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This simple woodworking project will fit into 
the unit on health and is capable of many varia- 
A comb holder mau 


tions. If the idea is presented to the children, 

be made from two they can make alterations in the basic plan to fit 
: their individual needs. For example, some may 
\eces of Felt have brushes and combs in odd sizes. These may 
stitched together be brought into the classroom, measured, and 


holes or spaces or slots designed to fit them. 
)\Z 





First of all, the length of wood used is impor- 
tant but the kind of wood is not. However, it 
should be substantial enough to withstand use 
and to be practical. 


As an aid to cleanliness (particularly if there 
are several children in the family) a comb holder 
might be made. We have suggested felt as the 
material but any other heavy cloth might be used. 
The stitching can be blanket stitch or a hemming 
stitch. The comb in the holder may be placed on 
the tray in the space provided. 


One thing more, in making the holder for the 
glass, the bottom of a tin can of the appropriate 
size may be nailed to the wood. However, a strip 
of tin may be cut, bent the horizontal way, one 


j section cut every half inch to the bend, and the 
FAG, SSS CAS 7.2 = Se strips nailed to the board. 
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Keeping me clean 
Is another health ‘must''; 
For there's many a germ 


In each speck of dust! 


To be healthy and happy 
This first | must do: 

Eat lots of good food 
And drink fresh milk, too. 
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Playing outdoors 
In the fresh air each day 

Will make me grow strong, 
Tall, and healthy, they say. 


| find it is fun 
And helpful, as well, 
To keep a health chart, 


FG. My progress to tell. 












REN 
My doctor and dentist 
Are so good and wise 
| visit them often 


When daytime is over And take their advice. 


And I'm washed well and fed 


And the window is open, aN 3 
| rest in my bed. - 
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SEATWORK 


GO TO BED EARLY. 


This seatwork combines health and beginning language. 
The problem is, first of all, to identify the sentences. Next, 
it is to learn to read the sentences. Finally, familiarity with 
letters of the alphabet is brought about. 

The manner in which this is done is as follows: On sheets 
of paper (or on the blackboard), the sketches and the large 
letters accompanying each sketch are drawn. Spaces are left 
underneath each sketch for the sentence to be pasted (or, if 
the work is done at the blackboard, lettered). The sentences 
are lettered in one section of the paper and can be cut out 
and pasted underneath the appropriate sentences. If the 
work is done at the blackboard, the teacher may letter the 
sentences at one side and, when identified, they may be 
placed beneath the pictures. 

The children may cut out the sentences, note the first let- 
ter of each, and match them with the large letters ac- 
companying the sketches. After this has been done success- 
fully, the teacher should read the sentences to the children. 
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CLASSROOM DECORATIONS 
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All children love cartoons and personifications of 
inanimate things. The health unit — or any health 
activity—can be enlivened by the use of animated 
objects. Here we have shown possible animations 
of several things. Of course, the children will have 
others in mind which may be similarly constructed. 

First of all, the outlines of the objects should be 
sketched on heavy paper or (if older children are 
doing the project) on cardboard. If heavy paper is 
used, the objects must be mounted. Then the de- 
signs may be colored and the animation added. 

The finished characters may be used as black- 
board borders. If desired they may be strung for 
hanging across the front of the classroom. Another 
use is that of selecting suitable groupings for a panel 
display, bulletin board, or window decoration. 

Hints for individual characterizations: The open 











Wf = / bated eae ul NX IN S87 window can be a rectangle with a black crayon 

a ae aeaeeaemeee border for the pane and blue cutting paper for the 
Cartoon border of health Food sky outside. Cutting paper scraps which have been 
drawn with colored chalk for saved might be used to make the features of some 
the blacwxveard.: of the larger items (toothbrush, for example) instead 


of using crayon. 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE 


KINDERGARTEN 


In considering the problems of pre- 
paring children for first-grade reading, 
we have shown how the kindergarten 
teacher may handle the physical, intel- 
lectual, and emotional factors involved. 
We have gone into the subject of build- 
ing meaningful concepts. Now we shall 
continue a step farther. We are ready 
to undertake the development of chil- 
dren’s ability to speak with ease and 
fluency. 

This subject together with that of 
building meaningful concepts is prob- 
ably one in which the kindergarten 
teacher can make the greatest contribu- 
tion to primary reading and to her 
pupils’ general growth. 

In order to learn to read, a command 
of oral English is absolutely essential. 
Reading is in reality only one step re- 
moved from the child’s world of audi- 
tory symbols — an extension of these 
symbols into the new realm of visual 
symbols representative of the spoken 
words with which he is already famil- 
iar. Let us consider the phases of lan- 
guage development that have an impor- 
tant bearing on reading. 


DEVELOPING VOCABULARY 
Reading is primarily concerned with 
meanings. Since this is so, there is 
every reason to believe that the child 
who understands the meanings of large 
humbers of spoken words and is familiar 
with their use in sentences is better 
equipped to undertake the next step— 
working with the symbols that represent 
these words. It is suggested that the 
kindergarten teacher procure from the 
first-grade teacher a list of the words 
included in the readers used in the first 
grade. With this as a basis, the kinder- 
garten teacher can consciously set her- 
self to see that her pupils have such 
background experiences as will give 
meaning to most of the words in their 
future reading vocabulary. The children 
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SPEAKING WITH EASE AND FLUENCY 


can also be provided with practice in 
using these words in natural situations. 
The teacher will try to incorporate these 
words into her vocabulary-building 
activities so far as it is possible to do 
so without interfering with her program 
of general development. 


Let us consider the various avenues 
through which a kindergarten teacher 
may work in order to enrich her pupils’ 
vocabularies. 


1. The children should be provided 
with new experiences. Conversation 
periods are excellent times to discuss 
these experiences. 


2. Literature is another tool. During 
conversation period, a story or poem 
that is going to be reproduced in dra- 
matic play or through the graphic arts 
can be discussed. Literature abounds in 
words and expressions new to the five- 
year-old. 


Here is an example. Children who 
come from cultured homes where they 
associate with older people of broad ex- 
perience and rich vocabulary invariably 
possess a more extensive vocabulary 
than those who come from homes where 
the parents have narrow social contacts 
and therefore have a correspondingly 
meager vocabulary. 

The teacher’s example is even more 
stimulating to the imitative instinct of 
these latter children than that of their 
parents. The children attach great sig- 
nificance to everything the teacher says 
or does. When she says, “I am going 
to choose someone, who is responsible, 
to water the plants,” she will hear the 
new word “responsible” coming back 
to her as a dozen or more little throats 
echo, “I’m responsible.” Realizing the 
effectiveness of her example as a means 
of building vocabulary, the efficient 
kindergarten teacher will ever be on the 
alert to introduce words which children 
will find useful in their early reading 
activities as well as in their general 
conversation. 


By YYONNE ALTMANN 
KINDERGARTEN DIRECTOR 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


DEVELOPING THE PUPIL’S ABILITY 
TO USE ENGLISH SENTENCES 
WITH A RELATIVE AMOUNT OF 
SKILL AND FLUENCY 


In addition to efforts directed toward 
building up a stock of new words, the 
kindergarten teacher must concern her- 
self with growth of her pupils in the 
power to put words together in sentences 
and to use these sentences in valuable 
and accurate expression. This ability 
contributes directly to reading. Those 
who speak fluently will be better able to 
read fluently and will have such con- 
trol over sentence structure as will en- 
able them to anticipate meanings and 
to follow the thought with considerably 
more ease than otherwise. 


An attitude of ease and freedom 
should be present and appreciation of 
all worth-while efforts should be shown 
in all discussion between pupils and 
teacher. Of course, the necessary rules 
of polite group conversation are taught 
as well as the need to listen at times in 
order to be a better member of the 
group and to accomplish the work 
which is planned for individuals and 
groups by both children and teacher. 

Training in the use of simple English 
sentences may be given through the fol- 
lowing language activities: 

1. Free and spontaneous conversa- 
tion. 

2. Sharing and relating experiences. 

3. Telling stories. 


4. Composing group and individual 
letters. 


5. Dramatizing stories. 

6. Playing games having s poken 
parts. 
7. Learning poems and songs. - 
8. Planning procedures in activities. 


9. Imitative conversation on the toy 
telephone. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Little children, who have not yet been 
sated by the redoing of usual things for 
holidays and special observance, take 
just as much delight in simple, tried- 
and-true activities as they do in novel- 
ties. Therefore teachers of kindergar- 
teners and children in the first two 
grades need not be afraid to present 
ideas which they have used time and 
again. This is especially true in the case 
of making valentines. Those shown on 
this page are fine for little folk, but if 
the teachers have a supply of ideas pre- 
viously used, they should not be afraid 
to tell their pupils about them. Perhaps 
the old ideas will be more acceptable to 
the children than the new. 

But when we come to children in the 
middle and upper grades, we must look 
to new ideas! From these they may pick 
and choose, adapt and change, add and 
discard to suit their own tastes and 
fancies. Notice the suggestions for a 
valentine party on pages 26 and 27. 
There is plenty of room for adaptation 
and the addition of new ideas; yet the 
suggestions are off the beaten track in 
several respects. Children in the inter- 
mediate grades should find these ideas 
particularly appealing. 

Incidentally, if a class party is 
planned, some of the details may need 
to be changed. The library table may 
be used and the centerpiece may be the 
box of valentines which has been placed 
in the room several days before. Some 
of the valentines may be brought out of 
the box and tied to the ends of long 
red or white ribbons. These may be 
placed along the table — one for each 
member of the class. The refreshments 
might be placed on the table and par- 
taken of in buffet style. 

Concerning the making of valentines 
—either those on this page or those on 
page 28 — it might be a good idea for 
each member of the class to make a cer- 
tain number in addition to those he in- 
tends to send to his own friends. These 
extra greetings may be collected and 
sent either to handicapped or shut-in 
children for their use in remembering 
friends or to individual people — chil- 
dren and adults—who are not likely to 
receive many remembrances on this day. 

The simple telegraph set outlined on 
page 29 can very well be used with a 
beginning unit on communication; it 
was so intended by Mr. Leavitt. That 
brings up the point that any creative 
teacher may correlate art and crafts with 
all units — even such an unlikely com- 
bination as woodworking and commu- 
nications—to the end that the children 
will learn the subject matter more read- 
ily and at the same time have experience 
with the fine and industrial arts. 
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By YYONNE ALTMANN 


Folder Valentine: Fold a piece of red 
construction paper (9" x 12") as shown. 
Cut a piece of white paper about !/." 
smaller for the cover. Paste the white 
paper on the cover. Draw a valentine 
picture on the white paper. Use red 
crayon for this. Paste a slip with a 
valentine message inside the card. 

Heart Valentine: Cut two red and 
one white heart, all the same size. Use 
a pattern made of newspaper. Note 
the illustration for suggestions about 
making the pattern. Paste the three 
hearts together by placing the pointed 
ends underneath the tops. Manuscript 
a valentine message on the hearts. 
Crayon decorations finish the valentine. 
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VALENTINE 
PARTY 


On these two pages we have shown suggestions for a 
valentine party to be held either in the classroom or at 
home. The invitations are described on the opposite page 
together with an appropriate verse. Of course, more 
simple invitations (little heart-shaped ones are fine) may 
be made by smaller children. 

The table decorations—the quiver and the arrows—are 
shown on this page. The quiver for the table should be 
larger than the individual quivers and may be stood on 
the table by means of a circle of white cardboard to which 
are attached three strips of cardboard or heavy paper. 
The bottoms of these strips should be bent.and attached 
to a piece of paper with scotch tape. Of course, the 
quiver may also be laid on its back. In addition to the 
quiver from which the arrows come, the candles—white 
with drippings of red crayon or old red candles around 
the wick—placed on red hearts trimmed with lace give a 
festive air. Incidentally, the quiver-and-arrow idea is ex- 
cellent for the classroom party because the children's 
candy or cookies can be tied to the portion of the arrow 
left in the quiver. 

The tip of each arrow should bear the name of the child 
who is to occupy the place where it has been put. Red 
strings or ribbons reach from the tip to the other end of 
each arrow remaining in the quiver. This gives an addi- 
tional colorful note to the table. If nut or candy cups are 
desired these can be made from white souffle cups at- 
tached to small red hearts. 

Paper plates may be decorated, if desired, but these 
are not too useful unless the refreshments are to consist 
of cookies or some similar food. 
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MAKING VALENTINES 
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paper. 


Here are two types of valentines simple 
enough for children in the primary grades yet 
of sufficient interest for those in the inter- 
mediate and upper grades. 

The quiver greeting has the advantage of 
not requiring an envelope. It may be made 
from a sheet of red (or white) construction 
paper with suitable decorations in white (or 
red) on the outside. The edges may be fas- 
tened together with staples if children in the 
kindergarten make this type of valentine. 
Other children can punch holes along the 
side and bottom and run ribbon through. If 
a loop of ribbon is left at the top, the quivers 
can also be used as decorations, being hung 
around the classroom. The arrow is cut from 
white (or red) paper. The message and name 
of the sender is written on the arrow. The 
name of the child to receive the valentine 
can be written on the quiver. 

The movable heart is made with two hearts 
cut from construction paper and a single 
paper fastener which may be placed at the 
bottom or the top of the two hearts to join 
them. The lettering may be as the children 
wish and either the top or the bottom heart 
may be decorated. Real lace may be sewn 
to the edge of the bottom heart. 
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ACTIVITIES IN WOOD 


A SIMPLE TELEGRAPH SET 


By JEROME LEAVITT 
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This simple buzzer set uses as its base a project in wood. 
The set as mounted on the board is a replica of the manner in 
which door bells and buzzers are connected. This same set may 
be used as a signal system in teaching code work (in upper 
grades). Younger children can use the set in dramatic play to 
simulate the activities of the telegraph operator. 


For the base, secure a piece of three-quarter-inch pine or 
plywood, nine inches wide and twelve inches long. Sandpaper 
smooth before varnishing or painting. Next, purchase one dry- 
cell battery, one buzzer bell, one push-button switch, and five 
feet of bell wire. Fasten the buzzer and push button to the 
board as illustrated using the screws which come with the 
purchase. Bore holes in the base for the screws. Secure the 
dry-cell battery to the board in the proper place by means of 
two strips of tin or copper about one-half inch wide. 


Next, skin and clean one end of the bell wire and fasten it 
around one post of the push button; stretch the wire until it 
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reaches the buzzer. Cut, skin, clean, and fasten the other end 
to one buzzer post. Skin and clean another end of the unused 
wire. Then connect this wire to the other buzzer post. After 
preparing the other end of this wire, connect it to the center 
post of the battery. Then run the piece of wire left from the 


other battery post to the remaining post on the push button. 
This completes the circuit. 


To operate, just press the push button or close the switch, 
as the case may be. In the classroom, the children can use 
this device in several ways. If they have visited a telegraph 
office, the operator may tell them that the basic principle of 
the telegraph is just the same as that of their buzzer set and 
that messages are sent by means of dots and dashes—long and 
short buzzes. However, in modern telegraphy, the message is 
printed immediately without the necessity of decoding. 


This buzzer may also be used in quiz games to indicate that 
the person being questioned has the answer. 
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By ISADORE M. FENN \ 
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Have you seen father or big brother use me? 
Electric Shaver is my name. | cut hair from the face. 
| make the face nice and smooth. | am a very 
careful worker. 
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HEALTH LAMP 


Health Lamp is my name. | help people get well. Many 
people use me to get a sun tan. You must wear a special 
kind of glasses if you use me. My light shines brightly. You 
must not play with me. 
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SINGING 
VALENTINES 


By IDA TYSON WAGNER 


It was cold for Valentine Day. 
Chibby Chickadee, in the elm tree by 
Mr. Tinker’s Toy Shop, fluffed his 
feathers out to keep warm. From there 
he cocked a bright eye at the children 
hurrying by to school. 
Some of the children stopped to look 
} in the toy shop window, gay with valen- 
| tines. Other children went in and 
bought some. 
“It’s Valentine Day, it’s Valentine 
Day,” they sang as they went skipping 
away to school. 
Later, when no one was around, 
ER —| Chibby swooped down on the window 
| sill. He hopped up close, cocked his 
head, and peeked inside. How he wished 
nes. | that he had some valentines! The big 
red one would be for Billy, who had 
a cozy birdhouse in his yard. The 
little string of hearts he’d give to Betty. 
Betty had a birdbath in her garden. 
She always kept it filled with fresh 
water. Chibby went there to bathe and 
drink. The frilly valentine would be 
just right for Grandma Brown. She kept 
grain, suet, and big, fat raisins on her 
feeding tray for the birds. Chibby often 
went there. And there were other friends 
he wished to remember. 

He hopped closer and tried to pick 
up the big red heart with his bill. But 
he couldn’t. The glass wouldn’t let him. 
@ So it went with all the other valentines. 
What could he do to show his love for 
his friends? Chibby felt very sad as he 
sat huddled there, not knowing what in 
the world to do. 

All at once Chibby knew what he 
could do. He gave a happy chirp, spread 
his wings, and flew straight to Billy’s 
house. Right in the rose vine outside 
the dining room window he lighted. 
First he peeked inside to make sure that 
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stories 


Billy was there. Then he sang a valen- 
tine to Billy! 
“Chick-a-dee-dee-dee! Chick-a-dee- 


dee-dee!”’ 


Billy came running. 

“Why, it looks like the little bird that 
was looking at my birdhouse!” Billy 
cried delightedly. 

Chibby gave his tail a flit as if to 
say, “That’s right,” and then he flew 
across the street to Betty’s house. 

Betty in her red coat and hood, her 
hands filled with valentines, was skip- 
ping off to school. 

Quickly Chibby sang her a valentine 
from the gate. 

“Thank you,” she said, stopping to 
listen. Then she added softly, “Aren’t 
you the little chickadee that comes to 
my birdbath? I’m sure you are because 
you're so chubby.” 

With a good-bye chirp, Chibby spread 
his wings again. This time he flew over 
roof tops and tree to ps to Grandma 
Brown’s. He swooped down on her 
feeding tray and cocked a bright eye 
inside the shiny window. There she sat 
in her rocking chair, knitting. In her 
lacy, white cap and crimson robe she 
reminded Chibby of a valentine. 

He hopped a bit closer. The next 
minute a gay “Chick-a-dee-dee-dee,” 
filled the air. 

Grandma Brown, looking out, smiled 
and said, “What a sweet valentine! 
Thank you, Mr. Chickadee. It’s the first 
one I’ve received today.” 

Just for that Chibby sang her two 
more valentines. Afterwards he ate some 

suet topped off with a big, fat raisin. 
Singing made him hungry. 

Then he flew away to sing some val- 
entines to his other good friends. 
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CHORAL SPEAKING 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


INTRODUCTION 

Choral speaking as a vocal activity 
dates back for 500 years before Christ. 
In the Greek drama odes were recited 
or chanted with bodily movements. 
Later, individual speakers were added, 
but the chorus played an important part. 
In Europe in the days of the minstrels 
and minnesingers, verse refrains were 
recited by groups. 

People of all races and nations can 
enjoy choral speaking. It has no limita- 
tions. The poets of all generations have 
written poems that can be well adapted 
to this form of speech. 

For choral speaking a competent 
leader must be selected. She must have 
vitality and be able to inspire. A poem 
is a lifeless thing until it is spoken by 
a well-trained leader. The leader must 
study the poem thuroughly and be able 
to give it with great feeling the first 
time it is read to the group. The 
author’s thought must be realized and 
the spirit of the poem portrayed by this 
first reading. 

What does the student get from choral 
reading? First, he is able to perform 
because he is not frightened by being 
alone. The student develops habits of 
good speech. He appreciates poetry to 
a greater degree. He develops correct 
breathing habits for speaking. He de- 
velops co-ordination because perfect tim- 
ing and phrasing are necessary in group 
speaking. Courage is another result of 
choir work for it gives him a feeling of 
security even if he is doing a line alone. 


PROCEDURE 

There are six steps in the presenta- 
tion of choral speaking. First, the 
leader recites the poem in her most vital 
manner. It is much better if the selec- 
tion is memorized. 

Then it is repeated a second time for 
the slower members of the group. The 
second step must not be gone into too 
quickly for the leader must not push 
too many problems onto the group at 
once. This, however, depends upon the 
type of group, the age, and past experi- 
ence. In this second step the leader 
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asks the group to feel the rhythm of 
the poem. If there is enough space in 
the room she may ask that the group 
walk around or skip or run according 
to the way that they interpret the 
rhythm. This activity must not be given 
by the teacher because each member of 
the group must give his own interpreta- 
tion. The teacher can watch and see 
the pupils who are outstanding and keep 
these pupils in mind for future use in 
the group. Often the more timid chil- 
dren will team with the more forward 
ones and by doing so will work much 
better than when alone. 


In the third step the pupils are seated 
with fingers touching. As the teacher 
reads the poem each pupil taps the 
rhythm of the poem with his finger tips. 
At the end of the line where a silent 
beat may occur the children may clap. 
No clapping should be allowed where 
there is talking. After this procedure is 
understood a group may be allowed to 
move about to the rhythm of the poem 
while some tap out the rhythm. All 
pupils should be doing some form of 
rhythm during the entire reading. 


In the fourth step the actual lip move- 
ment begins. The teacher speaks the 
poem again and while it is spoken the 
pupils recite silently with her. They use 
expression in the face and move the lips 
and think the words as though they were 
talking but they do not actually speak. 
Pupils should be encouraged to use free 
jaw and mouth movements. 

The fifth step brings in the actual 
speaking. There is danger that the 
child will make these responses too loud. 
Often in singing the child will sing too 
loudly unless a pattern has been set by 
the teacher. This is true in choral 
speaking, also, so the teacher sets the 
pattern in the body of the poem and the 
children will fall into the correct tone 
by the time the refrain is reached. As 
the teacher speaks the poem the chil- 
dren again tap the rhythm with their 
fingers and speak only the refrain. 

In the sixth step awkward phrases 
and syllables must be cleared up. After 
the difficulties have been cleared the 
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teacher may call for parts of the selec- 
tion from various members of the group. 
The finished product may not be the 
entire poem. It may consist of only the 
refrain. It may be one person stating 
the question and the group answering it. 

Poetry for choral speaking must be 
within the understanding of the group 
and within their emotional grasp. The 
nursery rhymes are splendid material 
for the younger children and even for 
the older ones as a beginning. It is a 
well known fact that even adults enjoy 
the simple rhymes as part of their work. 

After the first responses have been 
made by the bodily movements to the 
rhythm of the poem, the teacher can 
begin refrain speaking. This enables the 
child to mimic a good speaking model. 
It has been found that foreign children 
especially are helped by this form of 
training because they lose much of their 
timidity within the group. The teacher 
may speak the refrain with the children 
for several times, but as soon as they 
are able to carry it alone the teacher 
should stop speaking. The parts between 
are then spoken by the teacher and the 
children speak the refrain. 

There is another phase of choral 
speaking called line-a-side. The lines 
may be given by individuals or groups. 
The rhythm of the poem having been 
established by the preceding methods, 
the lines are given to individuals or 
groups. For example, “Bow, wow, 
wow,” may be spoken by one group and 
the question, “Who’s dog are thou?” be 
spoken by another. If at this point 
some children are still timid about 
speaking, the teacher should place them 
with a more capable group and soon 
they will enter into the speaking whole- 
heartedly. 

Another phase of choral speaking is 
called the line-a-child type. This is more 
difficult because the timing must be per- 
fect and each child must speak his line 
in the same manner as the preceding 
one. Until the group has learned to do 
refrain work well, it is advisable to stay 
away from line-a-child speaking. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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MAKING VALENTINES 


In February every year 

We always have the fun 

Of making pretty valentines 
To give to everyone. 


We use red hearts and paper frills 
And try out new designs. 

Our friends seem very pleased when we 
Send them our valentines. 


—Gail Brook Burket 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


He lived in a little, log cabin, 

And wore a coonskin cap; 

Read by the fire’s ruddy light, 
Could shoulder a musket and trap. 


He had no toys nor playmates, 

But he could swing an ax; 

Knew where the first violets bloomed, 
Could follow a bear by its tracks. 


He loved his mother and helped her— 

Brought water and carried wood— 

Learned the simple truths she taught 
him: 

Be honest, kind, and good. 


He lived in a little, log cabin, 

This poor, country lad, yet, he grew 
To be our nation’s President, 

One of the greatest, too. 


Abraham Lincoln—no wonder 

We love and honor his name, 

For it fills hearts with courage, and 
lights 

Dark history with flame. 


—Ida Tyson Wagner 


OLD HOUSES 


Houses of stone, 

houses of wood— 

some have gone 

and some have stood, 

and some just buckle, half awry 

as if to say, “Well, Friends, let’s try.” 
—James Steel Smith 
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POEMS 


FOR FEBRUARY 


THE FRIENDLY DRAGON 


The school bus is a dragon, 

I ride him every day. 

He fiercely blinks his big red eyes 
To scare the cars away. | 


But all the time the children know 
He’s friendly as can be, 

For when I say goodbye at night 
He gently winks at me. 


—Mildred Lawrence 


ELEVATOR MAN 


The elevator man! 

The elevator man! 

He takes me up and down 

As smoothly as he can. 

He says, “Step in,” 

Then we travel to the top 

Or to any other floor 

Should I ever want to stop. 


He opens up the cage 
When I give the bell a ring 
And lets me ride and ride 
Yet, doesn’t charge a thing. 
Someday when I am grown 
I may drive a moving van, 
But I think I’d rather be 


An elevator man! 


—Clarice Foster Booth 





WHOSE BIRTHDAY? 


On a February morn, 

Long and long ago, 

A little baby boy was born, 

My mother told me so: 

Two hundred sixteen years ago, 

In seventeen thirty-two— 

“You are eight years old,” she said, 
“And in comparison quite new!” 


But I am not “too new” to know 

That baby’s name was George, 

And I think of him each time I hear 

Or read of Valley Forge; 

Think how our great-grandfathers chose 

Him as first President— 

When he’d grown up, of course, you 
know— 

Of their new government; 

For he was strong and wise and true, 

Beloved America’s great son, 

For whom her Capital is named, 


And the name is Washington. 
—Marion Doyle 


ST. VALENTINE'S DAY 


He would not worship pagan gods, 
So says the legend old: 
Imprisoned because he loved the Lord 


Was Valentine so bold. 


And to his one small window barred 
Dove and dove would soar 

To share with him a few stray crumbs 
From his quite meager store. 


Then he fastened ’round their slender 
necks 

Bright notes of joy and love 

And sent them forth, winged messengers 

Of Him he served above. 


By Roman guards or prison walls 
He would not be deterred: 

In darkest dungeon, yet, he found 
A way to spread God’s Word. 


And greetings to this day we send 

To loved ones, yours and mine, 

In honor oi this martyred youth 

The good Saint Valentine! 
—Adelyn Jackson Richards 
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AND COLLAGES 


A NEW ART EXPERIENCE 


This phase of art has not generally 
received much attention in schools for 
two reasons: (1) it is comparatively 
new—at least in the development of its 
techniques; and (2) it is feared that it 
will have little appeal for children. 

First of all, let us go into this matter 
of the children’s interest. An apprecia- 
tion of textures, a development of one’s 
tactile sense is highly desirable if one 
is to have as many avenues of appre- 
ciation as possible. Therefore, children 
should be introduced to the subject. 
Of course, if it is treated abstractly and 
academically children in the upper 
elementary grades will be unimpressed. 
The point is to combine the aesthetic 
approach subtly with the things in 
which the children are interested. This 
will give them a basis of knowledge, 
manipulation of the medium, and appre- 
ciation of its possibilities to enrich their 
lives. On this basis more advanced and 
theoretical work can be built if the chil- 
dren are so inclined. 


WHAT IS THIS PHASE OF ART? 

Using textures to make collages 
sounds complicated but it is not really 
so. Textures can be anything: oil paint 
piled thickly or brushed over wide 
areas; cloth of definitely rough weave 
or smooth finish; bits of materials of 
many sorts such as bark, bristles from 
brushes, stones, mica, plastics, and the 
like. There is literally an inexhaustible 
list of textures from which the teachers 
and pupils may draw. 

A collage makes use of these textures 
to form one unified design. Some people 
think of collages as abstractions but this 
need not be so. For example, a house 
might have a sandpaper roof, paper- 
towel sidewalls, button windows, and so 
on. Of course, collages in abstract de- 
signs are definite possibilities and 
should not be overlooked. 


PRESENTATION 

Most children have had experience 
with cut-paper work in posters, murals, 
friezes, and the like. By taking this as 
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a starting point, the next step — sub- 
stituting paper, cloth, and other tex- 
tures for simple construction or cutting 
papers — may easily be made. But be- 
fore this is done, the children should 
have a true “feeling” for texture. That 
is, they should make collections and 
study the qualities of texture, develop 
their sense of touch and correlate it with 
their sense of sight. Then these two 
senses should begin to act upon their 
minds and emotions. After this has 
been accomplished, they can begin mak- 
ing collages; they will have feelings and 
experiences to depict in this medium. 

Perhaps the best way to demonstrate 
a possible presentation is by an ex- 
ample. We want to present this subject 
to children in the upper grades. We 
bring, and we encourage the children 
to bring, items of many textures into 
the classroom. Here is a fairly com- 
prehensive list: 

Papers of various sorts such as paper 
towels, drawing paper, newspaper, tis- 
sue paper, crepe paper, gummed paper; 
sandpaper; ty pes of cloth such as 
napped woolens, monk’s cloth, muslin, 
spun rayon, linen crash; pieces of wire 
and screen (fly swatters, for example) ; 
school supplies such as gummed 
reinforcements; cellophane; plastics; 
wood blocks, bark, twigs, leaves, pieces 
of mica; handfuls of various types of 
sand, gravel, stone, and the like; cor- 
rugated cardboard; bristles. 

In addition, samples of paint applied 
to textured papers might be exhibited 
but this will need to be initiated by the 
teacher. 

Now the children examine t he m — 
feel them — really get to kn o w them. 
They observe the relationship between 
what they feel and what they see. We 
bring out the fact that certain things, 
used for certain purposes, have a func- 
tional texture; bristles on a brush, for 
example. But we also observe that the 
light shining through the bristles makes 
a lovely pattern on the table top and 
that crayon used on sandpaper does not 


look like crayon used on drawing paper. 

We let the boys and girls “play” with 
the items of the collection. Gradually 
they begin to “like” some better than 
other materials. 

“Those gummed reinforcements look 
like eyes. They’re funny,” might be a 
comment from one child. 

“Maybe we could make something 
with these,” another may suggest. 

The children have absorbed a great 
deal from their “play” and some of 
them feel that they are ready to express 
themselves with their textures. We sug- 
gest that those who wish, do so. Others 
may continue examination and experi- 
ment before attacking an original crea- 
tive problem. 


MAKING COLLAGES 


We do not show the children any 
examples of finished collages. We allow 
them to make their own pictures and 
designs without inhibition. There are 
two reasons for this: (1) the children 
do have a background of poster mak- 
ing and so know how — in a general 
way—to go about mounting pieces (we 
can help them over difficult spots such 
as attaching pieces of plastic or glass to 
their pictures) ; and (2) examples might 
deter children from their free expres- 
sion by implanting ideas unrelated to 
their experiences in their minds. Chil- 
dren of this age have a rich fund of ex- 
perience from which to draw. 

We do suggest, however, that they 
choose their textures with care and ex- 
periment with different textures before 
deciding on a finished product. Pieces 
can be moved, added, discarded many 
times in the course of planning the de- 
sired picture. 

When the children are ready to make 
their finished pictures, we suggest that 
they consider the background in rela- 
tion to their composition. It should 
form a part of the picture and it should 
also have the practical function of sup- 
porting the materials to be placed on it. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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The children begin this project by feeling the 


various textures which they have brought to class. 4 


After they have become familiar with the materials, 
cutting, tearing, bending, and the like can begin. 


Teachers should not be concerned if the shapes are © 
unrecognizable to them. Wire may be bent into | 
curlicues, wool and cotton batting can be cut ortorn | 


into shapes, soda straws can be bent or cut. 
Next the children plan their designs on pieces of 


lightweight cardboard. After they arrange the © 
materials to suit themselves, the children can paste | 


or staple them to the background. 


If the children wish, they can go into the matter | 
of the three-dimensional collage. For example, if | 


they wish to make a picture of a girl, a cone-shaped 
piece of paper or corrugated cardboard can form 


the skirt. Bits of wire can stand out from her head | 


as hair. A lightweight ball can be the head. 

After the boys and girls have had some exper- 
ience with this art form, they might look through 
magazines to see how collages have been used there. 
(Many ads are made from photographs of collages.) 
Finally, such artists as Picasso, Braque, and Calder 
have developed collages. If examples of their work 
are available for inspection, the children should cer- 
tainly have the opportunity to look at them. 

If the teacher feels that some concrete use for 
the project is desirable—although the pure art value 
should be foremost—she might suggest that the 
children develop collage posters for various school 
activities. However, this activity should not be at- 
tempted until pupils are familiar with the medium. 
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class. On this page we have shown additional details in 
erials, the development of collages. Notice that the poster 
begin. | idea is described at the center right. 
es are (| | While probably the most satisfactory collage— 
t into || from an adult standpoint—is one which is abstract, 
or torn children will in all likelihood be more interested in 
| making collages which resemble people, places, and 
ces of | things within their own experience. We have shown 
e the | examples of both types here. If the teacher wishes 
paste | to encourage children to make abstractions, she . : 

9} might use music as a wedge. She might tell the esignn. 
im t children, for example, to listen to music and then 
ple, if make their impressions of the composition into a 
cil collage. The children might place tiny pebbles on 
+ a0 their collage if the music contains many staccato 
ay notes and connect these into a unified organization 

with wire bent into curves or angles to indicate the 

» risings and fallings of interest in the course of the 
exper- @ composition. Soft and melodious passages might People and 
hrough be depicted by means of blobs of cotton or wool. 
there. A variation of the collage idea is shown on the mad a 
lages.) opposite page. It is a peep show. This device is - e from 
Calder familiar to children. They can develop free stand- variety 
ir work ing adaptations of the collage (see the suggestions) 
Id cer- § and place them inside the peep-show box. Care 

must be taken that the entire arrangement presents 

use for § a unified design and the children should observe 
t+ value § that the shadows thrown by the objects of their 
at the § creation will either be additions to the final project 
school § or detractions from its effectiveness. Therefore, the 
be at- § objects should first be placed temporarily, viewed 
edium. § through the peep hole, and rearranged. 
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THE PREDECESSORS 
OF THE PIANO 


I. Musical beginnings 

No one knows how music began, no 
one knows when it began, or what par- 
ticular sounds or combination of sounds 
first were music. 


We do know, however, that this 
first music was not at all like our music 
of today. There was no way to write 
down the sounds or to indicate to other 
people what they were except by sing- 
ing or playing them. The instruments 
were usually crude drums, or perhaps 
after many years, a reed flute. 


How then did music reach the very 
high stage of development at which it 
is today? How did such a marvelous 
instrument as the piano evolve from 
crude drums and a strange, reed flute? 


Il. Background 

The piano is essentially a percussion 
instrument because the strings are 
struck by hammers and not plucked as 
are the strings of the harp, the harp- 
sichord, and the spinet, 

Technically, we may say that the de- 
velopment of the piano began with the 
dulcimer—see illustration on page 39. 

This instrument is thousands of years 
old. A picture of an Assyrian king 
who lived hundreds of years before the 
birth of Christ shows a dulcimer hang- 
ing about the king’s neck. And, of 
course, the Bible contains many refer- 
ences to this instrument. 

It is said that the people in the Cru- 
sades were probably the ones respon- 
sible for introducing the dulcimer to 
Europe, and throughout the Middle 
Ages in Europe the dulcimer was one 
of the most popular instruments. 

The cembalo is one descendant of the 
dulcimer. This instrument is heard in 
Hungarian music and in gypsy music. 

After the dulcimer came the clavi- 
chord. The difference between the two 
is that the clavichord has a keyboard. 
The instrument, too, has a long history, 
mention of it having been made as 
early as 1404. 

There were two kinds of clavichords 
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—the fretted and the fret-free. The 
fretted clavichords had one set of strings 
acting for three or four notes. This was 
done because the arms of the keys could 
be twisted so that the hammer (or tan- 
gent) was brought into the correct posi- 
tion for the different notes. 

The fret-free clavichord was devel- 
oped about 1720. It had a string or set 
of strings in unison for each note and 
was chromatically scaled. This fret-free 
clavichord was an important develop- 
ment and it greatly increased. the size 
of the instrument. Johann Sebastian 
Bach had much to do with the develop- 
ment of this instrument and its tuning. 

An Italian prince—Prince Ferdinand 
dei Medici, had a large collection of 
musical instruments, and to keep all of 
them in good playing condition he em- 
ployed-a harpsichord maker named 
Bartolommeo Cristofori. It was this 
harpsichord maker who invented the 
pianoforte (about 1710), the direct fore- 
runner of the modern piano. 

The Italian word for soft is piano, 
and the word for loud is forte, and 
since his instrument could play either 
loud or soft, Bartolommeo Cristofori 
called it a pianoforte. 

However, this pianoforte of Cristo- 
fori’s was a far cry from the magnificent 
pianos that we have today. Years and 
years of experimenting with the frame, 
the wires, the hammers, the keys, the 
addition of pedals, and so on, were re- 
quired in order to produce what we now 
know as the piano. 


I. Appreciations 

To trace the development of the piano 
is to trace the development of man’s 
musical expression. In such a study the 
children have an opportunity to gain a 
broader knowledge of the past, and a 
greater appreciation of the contributions 
of other people to our daily lives. 

A knowledge of other musical instru- 
ments is also implicit in the study. Not 
only those instruments which preceded 
the piano, but those which are in the 
s ame family — the percussion instru- 


ments—may be introduced. 

Stories of the people who played the 
instruments which preceded the piano, 
and stories of the people who composed 
the music for them will bring into 
sharper focus the idea of music as an 
integral part of man’s everyday life. 

Recordings of piano music, harpsi- 
chord, and so on will add tremendously 
to the interest ‘and understanding of 
the study. If the children can hear the 
differences between different types of 
instruments they will understand the 
development of the piano better than if 
they are only told the differences. 

What kind of music has been domi- 
nant in different phases of history is 
also a good additional study. What 
kind of pianos did the American colonial 
people have, for example? What kind 
of music did they like? This kind of 
study will benefit the children not only 
in musical knowledge but in a knowl- 
edge of history and the lives of people 
of other times. 


IV. Activities 

One of the most beneficial of all 
activities as far as learning about the 
piano, is actual experience in seeing the 
construction of the piano. Perhaps the 
school piano tuner can do this, pointing 
out and explaining the construction of 
the piano, the function of the different 
parts and their controls as he shows the 
children how a piano is tuned. 


If the school has different kinds of 
pianos—an upright, a grand — the dif- 
ferences of construction between them 
may be explained, and the differences in 
tone and tone quality may be illustrated. 


If the school is in a city where a 
museum is accessible, the class might 
visit it and see the displays of musical 
instruments (provided, of course, that 
the predecessors of the piano and dif- 
ferent kinds of pianos are on exhibit.). 
Before such a visit, pictures of the in- 
struments should be exhibited and 


(Continued on page 48) 
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While we have shown on this page only 
pictures of the various steps in the develop- 
ment of the modern piano—together with 
several types of pianos in use today—the 
ideas for using this material are many. 

First of all, children may collect pictures 
for notebooks, visual-aid programs, bulletin 
board displays, posters, and the like. In- 








f all cidentally, the boys and girls (and their 
teacher) can work closely with the school 
| the librarian and school music teacher to de- 
pthe i a: -  \f >< velop posters for assembly programs or dis- 
s the plays of library books containing material 
ating about piano music and its exponents. 
n of ia ee "4 Again, children can combine history with 
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instrument on a page with data about how 
con >\ | <a < the instrument worked, to make a chart. 
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HOW A PIANO WORKS 
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While the illustrations on this page show diagrammatically how a 
piano works, teacher and children should not substitute a study of 
this chart for a study of actual pianos. The most desirable procedure 
is to use these illustrations as a guide in looking for important features 
of real pianos. 

After the class has made a study of this chart and also of whatever 
pianos are available for inspection, the children should construct their 
own charts. A large one—mural fashion—for the front of the room 
is excellent. So is a chart display for the bulletin board. If the class 
plans to study other musical instruments as a part of their music- 
appreciation activity they will want to have a notebook, and a chart 
of the working of a piano should be inserted in it. 

There are many ways to make these charts. One is to place a pic- 
ture of a piano in the center and then show large pictures of the 
component parvs around it. Arrows can indicate the position of the 
parts on the piano itself. 
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NATURE STUDY IN GRADES 4, 5, and 6 


If a consistent program of using 
audio-visual aids has been in progress 
since the time the children have been 
in kindergarten, when they reach this 
level they will be prepared to use col- 
lections, posters, and charts to good 
advantage. Boys and girls will be fam- 
iliar with classroom films and will be 
able to get a great deal from them. 
(Many people feel that there is a greater 
disciplinary problem involved during the 
presentation of films to pupils in the 
middle grades, but if the children are 
permitted to become greatly interested 
in the subject before the film is shown, 
they will be engrossed in finding the 
answers to their questions. The problem 
of discipline will thereby be greatly 
decreased. ) : 

Films are, of course, the greatest aid 
at this level. Most companies specializ- 
ing in classroom films have the largest 
number of titles for use in middle 
grades. That does not mean, however, 
that the teacher should merely Jook 
through the catalogues for those films 
marked for her level. Very close co- 
ordination between classroom activities 
and films presented is necessary. Those 
for higher or lower age groups may, on 
occasion, be used. If primary films are 
presented, however, the teacher must 
take pains to remind her class—if it is 
an average or above-average one—that 
the film is primarily intended for 
younger children. “But,” she may add, 
“we can find many more things in this 
picture than the smaller children can.” 

On the other hand, if she wishes to 
integrate a film intended for older 
classes into the program, mention should 
be made of specific points to be ob- 
served. For example, if the sixth grade 
is studying about electricity and the film 
on the subject is intended for junior or 
senior high, the teacher should view the 
film first (a must in any case). Then 
in the preparation of things to look for 
in the film, she should work out with 
the group a list of those things—which 
she knows the film contains—pertinent 
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to the present activity. The items beyond 
the ability of the class as a whole to 
comprehend or those aside from the im- 
mediate problems of the study should 
be glossed over. Naturally, the excep- 
tional children in the class will get more 
from the film; that is the same as it 
would be in the case of individual chil- 
dren’s research. 


Experimentation is fascinating to chil- 
dren of all ages. They like to see how 
and why things are done. Films based 
on the physical sciences show this in 
detail and some activities in those 
sciences should be attempted at this 
level. The uses of water, heat, and light 
are a few examples. 

In the fifth and sixth grades a be- 
ginning knowledge of physiology can 
be added to health activities. There are 
many fine films on these subjects, too. 
Care must be taken in the selection of 
subject matter: the care of the eyes, 
how we hear, what our teeth are made 
of, the bones of the body, perhaps even 
a bit about how food is used in the body 
are some possibilities. 

There is one subject, sometimes over- 
looked, which might be undertaken at 
this level. It is how sound is made. Of 
course there are many correlations, but 
the principal ones are health (the ears 
and their function) and music. Since 
there are so few audio aids for the 
science program, here is a fine place to 
integrate recordings and other aural 
devices into a fascinating study. 


Briefly, the study might be carried out 
in this fashion. Grade 4: demonstra- 
tions of what makes sound with accents 
on the simple experiment of a stone or 
stick in water and the fact that it is 
movement which causes sound. Drums, 
gongs, tom-toms, and the like might be 
used to show this. In particular, placing 
the hand on any of those instruments to 
stop movement can be shown. Musical 
compositions using these instruments 
can be played on the record player. 


In grade 5 other percussion instru- 








ments (such as the piano) may be 
demonstrated and the point brought out 
that other things besides wood and 
metal and skins may be put in motion. 
The strings of the piano and harp are 
good intermediate steps between be- 
ginning knowledge of sound and later 
steps in the study. 

In grade 6 the setting in motion of 
columns of air—as in wind instruments 
—can be introduced. The simple point 
that the size of the column of air has 
much to do with determining its loud- 
ness or softness and the like may be 
explained and emphasized. 

All this, of course, should be kept 
very simple and within the interest and 
comprehension of the children. It should 
serve as an introduction to the world 
about them and as a basis on which 
future studies may be undertaken. The 
films and records, judiciously used, can 
make the studies become vital. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 1) 

Or, you might consult your local sta- 
tioner. If he has none on hand perhaps 
he can place a special order for you. 
Dear Editor: 

I should like to ask what kind of 
a monthly report should be sent to 
the parents of kindergarten children. 
This is my first year in a public 
kindergarten and the first year that 
our town has had a kindergarten and 
my superintendent asked me to get 
suggestions. 

C.E.A., Illinois 

There seems to be little agreement 
among specialists in the field regarding 
the matter of a record for parents of 
children in kindergarten. However, al- 
though some would have no report at 
all (teacher and parent conferences be- 
ing substituted), some record of the 
child’s progress is desirable. 

Certain goals should be reached by 
each child before he passes from kin- 
dergarten into first grade. A record of 
his progress in such areas as motor con- 
trol, intellectual development, social ad- 
justment, and emotional adjustment 
should be kept by the teacher. These 
main topics might be broken down as 
follows, mimeographed on a large sheet 
of paper with comments by the teacher, 
and sent home each month or six-weeks 
grading period. 

Motor control: games (running, climb- 
ing. etc.). rhythms, use of art media, 
and other manipulation materials. 

Intellectual development: concentration, 
problem solving, ability to speak be- 
fore the group, etc. 

Social adjustment: getting along with 
other members of the class, attitude 
toward school officials and the teacher, 
and so on. 

Emotional adjustment: overcoming shy- 
ness, independence, lessening of ag- 
gressive tendencies, etc. 

Specific things the child should be 
able to do should be brought to the 
attention of his parents if he cannot per- 
form them satisfactorily; e.g., washing 
after using the toilet, drinking from the 
fountain, removing his overshoes, etc. 

You may find additional help in this 
problem from Portfolio For Kinder- 
garten Teachers, Association for Child- 
hood Education, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., 50c. 

Dear Editor: 

Where can I obtain a short play 
suitable for a group of eight-year- 
olds? 

B.M.S., Minnesota 

Plays Magazine, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston 16, Mass., has many excellent 
plays suitable for your group. 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN 


(Continued from page 24) 


10. Playing radio with the toy radio. 

11. Planning a talking part for 
movies. 

12. Creating stories and poems. 

13. “Speeches” to be used in an- 
nouncements. 


A VALENTINE PARTY 

This activity helps develop the points 
brought out above. 

The mothers sent valentine cookies 
for our junior group and we bought 
candy for the senior group. The chil- 
dren sat on the rug and the treat was 
served on white construction paper. 
The senior group’s party included the 
treat and distribution of valentines 
while the junior group added tricks to 
the entertainment. 

As to the distribution of valentines. 
we sent notes to parents asking them to 
write merely the names of their children 
on the cards. Then each child took his 
valentines and distributed them to his 
friends. In this way we eliminated the 


calling of names. The children liked 
delivering their own valentines. Of 
course, the teachers gave each child a 
valentine, too. 


In addition, the following valentine 
activities were carried out. (You might 
check them with the suggestions given 
above and also with those listed in the 
January issue.) 


1. Played postman delivering valen- 
tines. 

2. Made valentines. 

3. Listened to valentine stories. 

4. Saw valentine pictures on the bul- 
boards. 
5. Learned valentine poems. 
6. Learned songs about valentines. 
i. Discussed making valentines for 
parents. 

8. Discussed method of distributing 
valentines in the classroom. 

9. Discussed making boxes for val- 
entines. 

10. Told 


group. 


valentine stories to the 
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VITIES 





We are here to serve the teachers. Help us 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be helpful 
and interesting to teachers. One dollar will 
be paid for each contribution accepted. Send 
your ideas and suggestions for this page to 
Teacher’s Corner, Junior Arts and Activities. 


PINTO BEANS BECOME A 
VALENTINE 


Any dried beans may be used for this un- 
usual valentine idea, we just happened to have 
pinto beans on hand. 

Soak a dozen or more (depending on how 
many will be using them) of the beans over- 
night. Then with a sharp knife cut each 
bean in half. Let the halved beans dry and 
then paint them thickly with scarlet tempera 
paint. Let the paint dry thoroughly. 


TEACHER'S CORNER 


NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


MAKE A GAME OF YOUR OWN 


On a heavy piece of cardboard or wood 
paste a round piece of white paper about 12” 








Curt bean 
im half. 



































A heart pattern may be traced on an oblong 
sheet of construction paper, buff or light 
brown are good colors to use. Then, using 
carbon paper, transfer all the lettering and 
features inside the heart. Outline all of these 
tracings with drawing ink. Add touches of 
carlet to the letters. 

Then paste or glue the scarlet bean halves 
nto the heart, being careful to place each 
ialf on the line. Let these dry under pressure. 
!astly, mount the valentine on scarlet con- 
~truction paper. 

Of course, each teacher may have variations 
of this idea. Instead of tracing the lettering 
and features on the valentine, the children 
may wish to do their valentines free-hand. 


—Agnes Choate Wonson 
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tractive corner for the room and the children 
were very anxious to keep their gardens 
“growing” by improving their reading abilities. 


—Ola B. Powell 


A VALENTINE “TIMESAVER” 


If you have to spend hours with valentines, 
you may welcome this suggestion of valen- 
Each child makes one for 
then the valentines which the 
other children give him are slipped by them 
into his own envelope. 

The envelopes themselves are very easy to 
make. Simply take a sheet of construction 
paper, plain or colored, 12” x 18” and fold 
the bottom edge to within about 2%” of the 
top edge. this. Then staple each 
side about four times. Gummed tape or glue 
may be used, but staples make the “holding 
capacity” much greater and the envelope is 
more secure. 

After the envelope has been made it should 
be decorated. The children may use whatever 
appropriate valentine decorations they like. 
The name is placed on the lower left-hand 
corner. If the name is written on the flap it 
is often obscured. The flaps are used to 
fasten the envelopes to the wall or the bul- 
letin board. 

If desired, the girls may 


tine envelopes. 
himself and 


Crease 


have one color 
paper for their envelopes and the boys an- 
other. In rooms with more than one grade, 
four different colors may be used. In this way 





in diameter. On top of this white paper paste 
a blue one about 8” in diameter; on top of 
the blue paste a red sheet about 6” in diam- 
eter. In the center of the red sheet put a 
milk bottle top for the bull’s-eye. 
nail in the the bull’s-eye, about 
four nails in the red circle, about six nails 
in the blue circle, and about eight nails in 
the outside white circle. 

Using old fruit jar rubbers, you throw at 
the nails and the game is counted by what- 
ever you win — 50 for the bull’s-eye, 40 for 
the next circle, 30 for the next, and so on. 


Drive one 
center of 


You may make your own rules for playing 
the game. Roxie Martin 


FEBRUARY READING ACTIVITY 


For February reading incentive in the first 
grade, of which | had three divisions, I plan- 
ned with the children what we called “A 
Valentine Garden.” 

I secured thread boxes (one for each child) 
and filled each box with sand. 
were then put in the sand table. 

Then we made small valentines about 2” 
in diameter. We then stuck toothpicks 
through the center of each valentine. The 
toothpicks are prettier if they are colored. 

Each child then selected -his favorite color 
and for each “A” in reading period a valentine 
was “planted” in the garden. The better the 
child could read, the better his garden “grew.” 

To break the sameness, | selected large 
valentines and fastened them to snap clothes- 
pins. These were hung on a cord strung over 
the garden. 

I cut out the letters to spell “Valentine 
Garden” and these were hung on a cord 
which had been put across above the front 
of the sand table. 

This particular activity made a very at- 


These boxes 



























































the child delivering a valentine may go di- 
rectly to the right color. 
These envelopes will hold as many as 50 
large valentines without falling apart. 
—Florence A. Gritzner 
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CHARACTERS: Miss Benson, teach- 
er; Dr. Brown, veterinarian; Herby; 
Tom; John; Larry, the youngest; Alice; 
Mary; Ellen; Eileen; Sarah; Katherine. 

SCENE I. School auditorium where 
club is meeting. Several benches on 
stage. Teacher enters as curtain opens. 

MISS BENSON: Now, let’s get right 
down to business or our time will be 
gone. (Children take places on 
benches. Herby remains standing 
near door right.) Come along, Her- 
by, aren’t you going to join us? 

HERBY: No, Miss Benson, I—I don’t 
feel very well, I guess. 

MISS B.: Are you sick? 

H: I just have to go home, Miss Ben- 
son. I have to. 

MISS B.: But this meeting is abovt our 
valentine party tomorrow. You want 
to have the party, don’t you? 

H: I—I—I guess I don’t care much. I 
guess I won’t be there. I just want 
to go home now, please. 

MISS B.: I’m afraid I don’t understand, 
Herby. If something is wrong maybe 
we can help. 

H: It’s nothing anybody can help. May 
I go now? 

MISS B.: If you really want to, of 
course. And you'll feel better when 
it’s time for the party. Run along 
if you want to. (Herby leaves.) 

JOHN: I know what’s the matter. Only 
I don’t know if I should tell or not. 
Herby maybe wouldn’t want me to. 
He doesn’t even want to come to 
school on account of it. 

MISS B.: We’re Herby’s friends, John. 
If you think we might be able to help 
perhaps you’d better explain. 

J.: Well, it’s on account of his dog. And 
there’s a new baby at his house and 
they haven’t got much money so he 
can’t ask his father for any. 

MISS B.: I don’t think we understand, 
John. What does his dog have to do 
with it? 

J.: Well, his dog is sick and he took the 
dog to the hospital and they said he’d 
have to leave him there for awhile. 
It costs a lot of money but the dog 
might not get well if he isn’t left in 
the hospital. Herby says his dog is 
worse today, but Herby doesn’t have 
any money to take him back and keep 
him in the hospital. 

MARY: His dog is nice, too. Herby 

got him at the dog shelter and he 
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knows a lot of tricks! 

TOM: Maybe we could help Herby. But 
where would we get so much money? 

LARRY: I haven’t any money, but I’d 
like to help. 

ELLEN: I’ve got my quarter for valen- 
tines. 

JOHN: We each earned 10c for the 
party. Maybe, well, maybe we could 
do without the party. 

MISS B.: That’s one thing we can all 
do—give up the party and give Herby 
the money. Would you like to do 
that? 

ALL: Yes! 

ELLEN: We can give our valentine 
money, too—what we have left of it. 

MISS B.: Ellen suggests we give what- 
ever we have for valentines. Shall 
we do that, too? 

KATHERINE: We won’t have any val- 
entines at all then, but—we can say 
this is a valentine! A valentine for 
Herby, can’t we? 

ALICE: We'll have to think up a way 
to make a little more money though. 
The money in our treasury would help. 

TOM: But that’s for our victrola for 
our room. We'll never get enough 
saved if we have to start all over 
again. 

SARAH: Who cares? We can get along 
without a victrola. 

MARY: Besides, Herby’s dog needs it. 
We don’t have to have the victrola 
right away. 

JOHN: I vote we put in our treasury 
money. 

MISS B.: It still won’t be enough. But 
we'll try to think of something else. 
Are the rest of you willing to put in 
the club money? 

CHILDREN: Yes! 

TOM: I know the doctor. He’s a good 
guy. He’s on my paper route. I 
bet if we told him... 

MISS B.: No, I don’t think we’ve any 
right to ask him to help. We should 
do it all ourselves. 

EILEEN: Instead of our party we could 
give a program and bring more cook- 
ies and cocoa and ask the whole 
school and charge admission. 

MISS B.: I think that’s a fine idea. A 
program of things you can do with 
only one rehearsal. 

KATHERINE: I could sing. 

ALICE: Tom and I could do a dance. 

JOHN: I could work up some riddles 
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and a magic trick or two. 

SARAH: I could sing, too! 

EILEEN: I know a poem about Valen- 
tine Day. 

MARY: I know a valentine recitation. 

ELLEN: I can play the piano. 

LARRY: I don’t know what I can do. 

MISS B.: You can help just by coming, 
Larry. But now we'll have to get 
busy and plan just what we'll have. 
And John, you stop by and tell Herby 
to take his dog to the hospital! 

(Curtain) 

SCENE II. Same as first scene except 
it is the night of the party. Curtain 
opens as program begins. 

EILEEN: This program is being given 
by the members of the ........................ 
Club to help a member in distress. 
We hope our show will be fun for 
all of you! (She announces each 
number of the program. The pro- 
gram should be based on what every 
member of the class can do.) 

EILEEN (at close of program): That 
is the end of our program. We 
thank you and — 

DR. BROWN (entering from rear of 
stage) : I have just come from the dog 
hospital. Tom, here, told me about 
the whole thing. I was so pleased 
at the way you are helping a friend 
in trouble that I have brought some 
good news. Herby’s dog is better. 
He is going to be all right. And Tom 
tells me you were going to take the 
money you were saving for a victrola 
in order to have enough to pay the 
bill. We think if you can help a 
friend in such a fine way we'd like 
to help him, too. There isn’t going 
to be any bill. We’re going to donate 
that much toward the victrola! 

ALL: Thank you, Dr. Brown, thank 
you. And thank you for helping 
Herby’s dog! 

JOHN (shouting to Herby who is back 
stage): Herby, Herby, your dog is 
going to get well! 

HERBY (coming on stage, very ex- 
cited and happy): Thank you, Dr. 
Brown. Thanks, everybody! 

LARRY (bursting on stage from rear 

with a large paper): Here is what I 

did since I couldn’t perform in the 

program. I made this big valentine. 

It’s for everybody from everybody so 

we’ve got a valentine after all! 


CURTAIN 
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BOOKSHELF 


Discovering Design by Marion 
Downer is one of the best introductions 
to art and design that we have seen in 
a very long time. 

Beautifully put together, the book ex- 
plains design through a simple text and 
many wonderful photographs. 


There is an introduction to design, 
then a section “Sewing Design,” sec- 
tions on “Symmetry,” “Geometric De- 
sign,” “Balance,” “Line,” “Rhythm,” 
“All-Over Design,” “Repeated Design,” 
“Functional Design,” “Abstract De- 
sign,” and “Design in Painting.” 

It is next to impossible to describe 
the way in which the author has brought 
these abstract conceptions into terms 
and illustrations completely understand- 


able to children, 


The photographs alone make this 
book a treasure, combined with the 
purposeful text it is a book that art 
teachers, school libraries, and teachers 
who are only concerned with art and 
design as a part of their studies should 
find eminently usable. 

(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16—$3.00) 

How Much and How Many is the 
story of weights and measures as told 
and illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. 

All the facts about weights and meas- 
ures are included and in addition the 
stories of how they happened to be are 
given. The history of weights and meas- 
ures is given, from the earliest time 
when man measured things by the length 
of his foot or his stride or the span of 
his hand, and so on, down to our mod- 


} ern, intricate system. 


This is a book for every elementary 
school and public library, and it is for 
use not only by children but by adults 
as well. 

Elementary science teachers will find 
the book and the very clever illustra- 
tions invaluable in teaching children 
about “how much and how many.” 


(Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
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Co., Inc., 330 W. 42 St., New York 18 
—$2.00) 

A sensible and _ thought-provoking 
book on juvenile delinquency has been 
written by Ben Solomon who has en- 
titled his book Juvenile Delinquency, 
Practical Prevention. 

So much has been written and said 
about the subject — who is to blame? 
what should we do? delinquency in dif- 
ferent social environments, how to deal 
with delinquent children, and so on— 
and much of it is absolutely useless in 
actually getting down to the problem of 
what can be done! It is a relief to find 
a book that integrates idealistic theories 
with very practical planning and comes 
out with: one hundred practical things 
that we can do to reduce delinquency. 

From the individual child through the 
home through the neighborhood, Mr. 
Solomon traces the causes of delin- 
quency and in the same manner the 
things that we can do to prevent it. 

It is not likely that you will agree 
in toto with all that Mr. Solomon has 
to say, but it is hard to believe 
that there is a teacher, a parent, or a 
leader of youth who will not find in this 
book suggestions for his work in his 
own community. 

Parent-Teacher Associations especi- 
ally will find this an excellent book for 
reading and discussions, 

(Youth Service, Inc., Peekskill, N. Y. 
—$1.50) 

Use of Native Craft Materials by Mar- 
garet Eberhardt Shanklin is a new book 
that arts and craft teachers may find 
useful in many situations. 

This is a book for the average crafts- 
man who utilizes common materials. 
Many ideas are offered in the projects 
which may be used as they are or 
adapted freely. 

Materials which are taken up in the 
book include straw, corn and cornhusks, 
rush, clay, and other minor materials 
such as seeds, sawdust, pine cones, and 
several others. 





The instructions are detailed and 
very easy to follow. There are ample 
illustrations and photographs of the 
finished products as well as the project 
as it appears in work. 

(The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illi- 
nois—$2.75) 

A whippet named Dusty is the heroine 
of the book Dusty For Speed! by 
Frances Fullerton Neilson. 

Dusty is found by thirteen-year-old 
Jan. The little boy lives with his sister 
and her husband, who operates a gaso- 
line station. Business at the station isn’t 
good and at first Dusty is just one more 
to feed and not very welcome. 

But Dusty proves her worth, and 
provides plenty of excitement in the 
story by being stolen by gangsters, and 
finally by providing a very happy end- 
ing for all concerned in the story. 

The writing is well above average, 
and young children (11-15) will prob- 
ably enjoy Dusty For Speed! 

(E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10—$2.50) 

More than a hundred favorites of 
children’s verse have been brought to- 
gether in a collection The Golden Book 
of Poetry, edited by Jane Werner. 


Such wonderful classics as “The Owl 
and the Pussy-Cat,” “The Duel,” “The 
Little Land,” “My Shadow,” down 
through some very fine selections of 
modern verse are presented. 

The drawings — some are in color— 
are very excellently done by Gertrude 
Elliott and young and old alike will en- 
joy them. 

This is a book to foster any child’s 
love of reading and poetry and to open 
up to him additional paths into the 
wonderful land of make-believe. 

(Simon and Schuster, Inc., Rockefel- 
ler Center, 1230 Sixth Ave., New York 
20—$1.50) 


Very young children are likely to be 
amused with Curious George Takes a 


(Continued on page 48) 
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WEATHER 


(Continued from page 15) 


to work. The map shows what is hap- 
pening and it is his job to tell how this 
information will affect people in other 
places. If a mass of cold air, for ex- 
ample, is traveling at a given speed and 
is at the moment at a given point, he 
can tell when it will reach another point 
and what this cold air may do to the 
temperature. rainfall, and so on. To 
give this information to the public the 
weather bureau uses: 
1. The newspapers 
2. Radio 
3. Telegraph and teletype 
4, Special. printed bulletins 
D. The products of the forecaster’s 
and climatologist’s findings consist of 
1. Regular reports described above 
2. Special reports in special areas 
a. Hurricane and other storm 
warnings 
b. Storm warnings on the coasts 
and Great Lakes 
c. Wheat belt. corn belt. and cot- 
ton belt forecasts 
d. Frost warnings to citrus 
regions 
e. Aviation reports 
E. Some unusual facts 
1. In many cities one may obtain 
the latest weather report by calling the 
telephone company. A _ special, auto- 
matic device gives the report. 
2. Some of the weather proverbs 
are based on superstition but so me 
come from sound observations. 


ACTIVITIES 

1. Learning to read a thermometer, 
barometer, etc. 

2. Keeping a graph of the temperature 
for a month. 

3. Finding out whether or not there is 
any truth in the old saying that if the 
ground hog sees his shadow on Febru- 
ary 2 there will be six more weeks of 
cold weather. 

1. Making weather vanes. anenometers, 
etc., from scrap materials. 

5. Keeping a scrapbook of forecasts for 
local weather over a period of time and 
making observations to test accuracy of 
the forecasts. (Incidentally. it should 
be remembered that the terminology 
used in the published forecasts must be 
general. Does “cloudy” or “clear” or 
“scattered showers” 
everyone? ) 


mean the same to 


6. Making a diagram wall chart show- 
ing the activities of the weather bureau. 
7. Putting all new words and their 
definitions (with illustrations of nouns) 
into a weather-bureau dictionary. 
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CHORAL SPEAKING 


(Continued from page 32) 


In part speaking, different groups 
take parts of the poem instead of a 
single line. For example, in “Mary Had 
a Little Lamb” the first group speaks 
to the word “snow” and then the next 
group takes the rest of the stanza to 
“go.” The teacher must know which 
children can carry the part speaking 
before it is assigned to them. In this, 
too, the slower child can be helped by 
placing him with a more capable group 
of. children. 

The most difficult of all choral speak- 
ing is the unison speaking. This means 
that the entire group must speak as one 
individual. Here the timing, phrasing. 
balance, and inflection must be in per- 
fect harmony. Through practice in the 
other types of choral s pe aking this 
unison can be obtained. The old sing- 
song type of recitation is not the desired 
result, and only by constant effort and 
practice can this be eliminated. 

Along with the speaking there must 
be exercises to develop the lungs and 
help with proper breathing. In con- 
versation we do not need to breathe as 
deeply as we do for performance in 
choral speaking. 

There has been some discussion as to 
whether a group should have a leader 
for the performance on the stage. Some 


groups train a leader within the group 
to start the poem, but with younger chil- 
dren a leader is most advisable. The 
leader should never distract from the 
choir and she should stand below the 
platform on which the choir is arranged 
and directly in front so that the group 
will not have heads turned trying to see 
the leader. 

The group should be arranged as 
closely together as possible. An arrange- 
ment similar to that used by singing 
choirs is best. Place the highest range 
of voices on the top row and the lowest 
on the bottom row. 

This article cannot hope to cover 
even at a glance the field of choral 
speaking. It is written with the purpose 
of interesting teachers in this form of 
training. Any teacher who loves poetry 
can develop into a good choral speaking 
teacher. This field offers many possibil- 
ities for classroom and program activi- 
ties (such as assemblies). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Gullan, Marjorie, Choral Speaking 
(Boston, Mass.: Expression Co.) 

Gullan, Marjorie, Speech Training in 
the Schools (Evans Brothers, Inc.) 

Keppie, Elizabeth E. The Teaching of 
Choric Speech (Expression Co.) 





TEXTURES AND COLLAGES 


(Continued from page 35) 


EVALUATING THE WORK 

First of all, the children will criticize 
their own efforts. 

“T thought it would look better,” may 
he heard. A way to prevent this is to 
experiment more before starting the 
finished composition. 

Children will observe that some de- 
signs are more successful than others. 
They will see that the shadow, for ex- 
ample, thrown by a piece of heavy cloth 
destroys or complicates another part of 
the design. In all cases. it is of the first 
importance that children be their own 
critics. They are trying to express 
something personal and this must not 
be interfered with. 

The reaction of other people to the 
compositions will also be on a personal 
basis. Both the artists and the specta- 
tors should understand this. In evaluat- 
ing or “appreciating” the compositions. 
we can help if we explain to the creator 
that it is a fortunate artist indeed who 
succeeds in having other people under- 


stand and appreciate exactly what he is 
trying to say, the feeling he had in his 
own creation. On the other hand. 
viewers need to look at the composition 
first to get pleasure from it and second 
to try to understand the purpose of the 
creator or artist. 


OUTCOMES 

In addition to providing a broader 
background of experiences for the chil- 
dren, the process of making collages 
and using textures has this further 
advantage. From it may come an in- 
creased aesthetic appreciation and a 
greater understanding of the practical 
aspects of textures. For example, girl: 
should develop an increased good tast« 
in dress. Certain decorations (such as 
sequins) may not look well on certain 
textures. On the other hand, sinc 
imaginations will be stimulated, thes« 
same girls may be led to experiment 
with heretofore untried combinations o! 
materials and decorations. They will do 
this with greater understanding. 
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FREE AND 
MATERIALS 


The pamphlets and other materials listed 
below may be just what you have been look- 
ng for. To facilitate your ordering these 
tems we have prepared an order blank (see 
below). Use this to indicate the desired 
materials. Send the order blank to us and 
ve Shall forward your requests to the proper 


publishers. 
es 

Budgeting For Security, a School 
Savings Bulletin (study unit for grades 
6-12) is a study unit which teachers of 
the upper grades can use as is and 
which teachers of intermediate grades 
will find helpful in teaching thrift. 

The material included has been or- 
vanized under three major headings- 
“Budgeting For Security.” which is an 
introduction to start the pupil thinking 
of the importance of planning and sav- 
ing. “Lessons in Budgeting” is a dis- 
cussion of the reasons for a budget and 


how one can plan such a budget. “Pre- 
paring the Family Budget” deals with 


the reasons for and methods of organiz- 
ing a family budget. 

Each section of the study is supple- 
mented by questions and projects for 
the students. The material is so 
arranged that teachers can use the ma- 


INEXPENSIVE 





terial as a whole or in part to suit their 
individual classroom situations. 

This booklet is available without 
chargé from: Education Section of the 
U. S. Savings Bonds Division, Treasury 
Department, Washington 25, D. C. 

* 

The British Information Services 
offer an interesting booklet entitled Brit- 
ish Honduras. 

This strip of country in Central 
\merica is not very well known, except 
as a producer of mahogany. However. 
the history of the people and their back- 
grounds are well worth consideration. 

The booklet includes sections on: 
“Physical Features,” “The People: How 
They Came There,” “Economic Back- 
ground and Problems, ~ “Relations With 
the West Indies, ‘4 ‘Government,’ “Com- 
munications,” “Education,” “Housing,” 
“Health Services.” and several other 
pertinent topics. 

Teachers will find this booklet useful 
in a study of Central America as a 
whole or in a detailed study of this 
British colony. 
British Honduras available from 


Is 





British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. There is no 
charge for the booklet. 

e 

How a Tree Grows is the title of a 
very fine wall chart which the U. S. 
Forest Service offers. 

The chart is in color and is 1542” x 
20%””—excellent for classroom display 
purposes. 

Besides showing the different parts 
of a tree and how the sap is carried 
from root to leaves, and so on, there 
are cross sections of trees showing how 
fire ruins timber and how 
trees increases their growth. 

Other interesting information about 
trees and their growth is given on this 
very useful chart. 

There is no charge for How a Tree 
Grows. It is available from the Forest 
Service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

e 

Building Together is a selected read- 
ing list for the use of schools. 

In explanation it is stated that the 


thinning 


(Continued on page 48) 
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those items which require payment. 





F201 (Free), [] F202 








Name . 


Address 








City .. 

















538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Please send me one (1) copy of each of the pamphlets which I have checked below. 





The GRAB BAG 


and INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


FREE. Budgeting For Security. Study 
unit for grades 6-12 to stress importance 
of saving and thrift. Projects. 

FREE. British Honduras. Booklet about 
this little-known section in Central 
America. Useful in study of Central 
America as a whole. 

FREE. How a Tree Grows. Excellent 
wall chart in color. 15'2” x 20% 
Shows parts of tree, how sap is carried, 
effect of fire, etc. 

15c. Building Together. 


F205 


Selected read- 


This feature has been inaugurated as a special help to our subscribers. 
shall not be able to honor charge orders. 


We cannot honor this coupon after April 31, 


(Free), F203 F204 










(Free), 





— oe 


PLEASE SEND THIS ORDER BLANK IN A SEPARATE ENVELOPE. DO NOT COMBINE IT WITH ORDERS FOR 


OTHER ITEMS. 


F206. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS. 
ORDER BLANK — PLEASE REFER TO THE NUMBERS AS GIVEN ABOVE 


(15c), 


ing list in interest of furthering racial 
and religious understanding. Well or- 
ganized as to content. 

25c. Motoring To Mexico. Handy 44- 
page guide with descriptive and prac- 
tical information on highways. Log 
descriptions of points of interest. 


45c. A Description of United States 
Postage Stamps. Illustrated, stamps in- 
clude those from July 1, 1847 to May 
31, 1947. Handy charts, fine descrip- 
tions of stamps. 


We regret that we 
1948 


I enclose $ to cover the cost of 








_ 


F205 (25¢c), ([] F206 (45c). 


I am particularly interested in material on 
the following subjects: 
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YOUR 
BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 45) 


Job by H. A. Rey, illustrated by the 
author. 

George is a monkey who lived in a 
zoo and although he was a good mon- 
key he was very curious. This curiosity 
of George’s led him into many adven- 
tures when he escaped from the zoo and 
went to the city. 

In the city George had a ride on a 
bus, washed dishes in a restaurant, 
washed the windows of a skyscraper, 
got himself into a hospital, and finally 
George went to Hollywood where he 
made a movie! 

(Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston—$2.50) 


JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 


Junior Literary Guild selections for 
the month of February are: Stone Soup 
by Marcia Brown (boys and girls 6-8) ; 
A Horse to Remember by Genevieve 
Torrey Eams (boys and girls 9-11); 
Martha, Daughter of Virginia by Mar- 
guerite Vance (older girls 12-16); The 
Golden Flash by May McNeer (older 
boys 12-16). 








HEADQUARTERS 


for accepted standards in 


ART SUPPLIES 


% Art publications, drawing equipment, 
silk screen process supplies and a vast 
number of other items are ready to meet 
the need of SCHOOL ROOM and 
STUDIO. The new Favor School Paste, 
of unusually fine quality, is available. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


Dept. JA2-48, 425 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 5, Ill. 











AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE 


A monthly magazine for teachers in- 
terested in utilizing audio-visual ma- 
terials of all kinds. An outgrowth of 
“Photoplay Studies,” established in 
1935. Edited by William Lewin, Ph.D. 
35¢ a copy One year, $3.00 


Two yrs., $5.00 Three yrs., $6.50 


Published by 


Educational and Recreational 


Guides, Inc. 
172 RENNER AVENUE 
NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIALS 


(Continued from page 47) 


list is “based on material which will 
make children and young people recep- 
tive to the ideas of co-operation, gen- 
erosity and thoughtfulness for others. 
Racial understanding, democratic ideals, 
life in other lands with underlying prin- 
ciples of sharing and worth-while group 
living have been emphasized in poetry, 
biographies, stories, plays, etc.” 

The list is very well organized being 
separated into parts—Part I, For Kin- 
dergarten and Primary Grades, Part 
II, For Upper Elementary Grades, Part 
III, For the Junior High School Grades, 
and Part IV, For Senior High Grades. 

Each part is in turn separated into 
divisions of fiction, poetry, plays, etc. 

Building Together is 15c on request 
from Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc., 155 E. 44 St., New York 17. 

e 

A booklet entitled Motoring to 
Mexico is a handy guide to this country. 
Its 44 pages are packed with descrip- 
tive and practical information on all of 
the highways of Mexico and a road 
map of the country and 12 highway 
strip maps accompanied by altitude 
graphs are also included. 

Highway logs give brief descriptions 
of the points of interest along the way. 

Although all teachers will not be 
motoring to Mexico, all teachers wil] 
find this booklet of value in a class- 
room study of Mexico. The booklet 
offers much information on the country 
and perhaps from this the class might 
like to try a make-believe motor trip. 


Available from Travel Division, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C., 
Motoring To Mexico is 25c per copy. 

s 

Stamp collectors will find a veritable 
heaven of information in A Description 
of United States Postage Stamps. It is 
also an excellent book for school libra- 
ries to have on reference shelves. 


The stamps included are those issued 
by the Post Office Department from 
July 1, 1847 to May 31, 1947. There 
are hundreds of illustrations and ex- 
tensive descriptions of the stamps. 
Handy charts make the study of these 
stamps easier. 

Paper-covered, A Description of 
United States Postage Stamps is 45c 
and is for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





SUGAR 
PRODUCTS 


(Continued from page 12) 
kinds of sugar might also be displayed 


—the very fine confectioner’s sug ar, 
manufacturers’ sugar, table sugar, and 


the different kinds of molasses. 


VL APPRECIATIONS 

From their study of sugar the chil- 
dren will be able to learn more about 
people of other lands and how they 
live and work. 

A study of part of early American 
life can be included in learning about 
the Indian ceremonies honoring the 
sugar-maple and how the first settlers 
obtained sweetening for their food. 

The importance of utilizing what 
are known as “waste materials” can be 
brought out and perhaps a parallel 
drawn in the children’s own lives—not 
wasting food or clothing and so on. 

The interdependence of people all 
over the world can be brought out by 
the fact that not even the U. S. produces 


all its own sugar. 





PIANO 
PREDECESSORS 


(Continued from page 384 


discussed so that the children will have 
some basis of knowledge about the in- 
struments that they will see. 

Charts will help tremendously in a 
study of the actual construction of the 
piano. Because this construction is so 
complicated, charts of the different 
working parts will help to clarify many 
points. These charts should be simple 
and large. Teachers might ask at their 
music stores or write different piano 
companies about free and inexpensive 
material (charts, pictures, and so on) 
about pianos which could be used in 
the classroom. 

Charts which the children can make 
themselves will include pictures of the 
development of the piano and different 
kinds of pianos. These picture-charts 
can be made up of pictures which the 
children find in magazines and books, 
either taken directly from the magazine 
or sketched by the children. 

Perhaps a class book titled “The 
Piano” or a similar name can be made. 
This book may include pictures, charts, 
text — all the information which the 
children have gathered during the study. 
Examples of piano music and pictures 
of composers of music should also be 
included in the notebook. 
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Betts Basic Readers 
The Language Arts Series 


Py EMMETT A. BETTS CAROLYN M. WELCH 


= Professor of Psychology Formerly Acting Supervisor, The Reading Clinic 
ut Director of the Reading Clinic Department of Education, Baltimore 
ne Tem ple University, Philadelphia 
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on your subscription to 


Junior ARTS & ALTIVITTES 


We held out against rising paper costs as long as we possibly 
could. We kept JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES’ subscription 
rate at the old level ($3.00 for one year), in spite of growing 
restrictions and increased production costs. It finally became 
necessary, after months of study, for us to decide whether: 

1. To cut the volume and quality of material in JUNIOR 

ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
or 
2. Increase the price, in order to maintain our present 
high standards. 

After carefully weighing the expressed desires and needs of 
you teachers and viewing first-hand the important job you are 
now doing, we felt that you would not want us to decrease 
the quality or effectiveness of JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
as a teaching tool. 
On this basis, we reached the decision to exert every possible 
effort to make our magazine BIGGER and BETTER. We are 
sure that you want a constantly improving publication—offer- 
ing you each month the best possible guidance and help. 
So, instead of retarding the growth of JUNIOR ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES, we must move forward, enlarge, and improve, 
thereby keeping faith with you thousands of teachers who, 
through the years, have turned to us as the leading source of 
inspiration and help in preparing your children for life—the 
beautiful life expressed in Art, Music, and Literature. 
In view of this fact, and because of our desire to make a 
vastly befjer magazine, we feel that the necessary increase 
in price will be willingly accepted. Most assuredly, just as 
soon as production costs subside—as soon as we possibly 
can—we will return the price to its old level. 


MARK AND MAIL TODAY 

Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 538 So. Clark, 
Chicago 5, Illinois 

Extend my subscription beyond its present ex- 
piration date: 

[] | year—$3.00 
[_] 2 years—$5.00 


[_] | enclose cash 
[_] I'll pay 30 days from 


now 













Effective January |, 1948, 
the Subscription Price 


of Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


was increased to: 


| YEAR 
$41.06 


2 YEARS 
$7.00 


But 
another full year at the old rate of only $3.00... 
IF YOU HURRY and if you order an extension of 
your subscription FOR A PERIOD OF ONE OR 
TWO YEARS beyond its present expiration date. 


as an "Old Subscriber" you can still get 





Your order for an extension of your present sub- 
scription must reach us not later than April |, 1948, 
so that we can allow you one or two more years at 
the old rate of only $3.00 for one year or $5.00 for 
two. 


Take advantage of this opportunity to save money 
and at the same time assure yourself that you will 
continue to receive every issue of Junior ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES, regardless of present or future restric- 
tions. BY EXTENDING YOUR PRESENT SUBSCRIP- 
TION NOW! 


Don't delay! Act now and be sure! Take just a 
moment to fill out the coupon and mail today! Bet- 
ter do it now, while you can still make this real saving 
to your pocketbook. 
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